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Education in ENNESSEE'’S claim to 
Georgia distinetion as our most 
militantly unenlightened commonwealth is_ be- 
ing quietly challenged by Georgia. In Georgia 
about 40 per cent of the population are Negroes. 
The Governor recently appointed a Committee 
to make a survey of the educational needs of 
the State. They have surveyed and recom- 
mended. They ask for more than a million dol- 
lars for schools. Of this amount, the Commit- 
tee thought $122,500 would be about enough for 
the Negro schools. The remainder, about eight 
times as much, they felt would be fair appor- 
tionment for the other 60 per cent of the pop- 
ulation. 

But it is left for Sumter County of this state 
to step out boldly from the ranks to make his- 
tory of its own. There are 6,583 children of 
publie-school age in the county, of whom 1,622 
are white and 4,961 colored. The County Board 
of Edueation has felt the urge te economize 
more rigidly, and this is the result: They have 
cut the salaries of all Negro teachers who receive 
over $25.00 a month (the highest is $47.00) ; the 
school term for the Negro county schools is to 
be reduced from eight to six months; four Ne- 
gro schools will be abolished entirely (all the 
schools are crowded); one of the two Smith- 
Hughes men, and the Jeanes Fund worker are to 
be dropped. The State Treasury grants $4.44 per 
child to the county, theoretically without regard 
to color, and Sumter received in 1925, $29,228. 
But, although $22,027 came to the county—if not 
for, then certainly because of the colored chil- 
dren, all the Negroes got of it was $6,400. 

It is perfectly plain, thus, why in the state 
there are 261,115 Negro illiterates, and in Sum- 
ter County 4,948 Negro illiterates out of 5,138 
illiterates, despite the fact that Negro illiteracy 
in North Carolina, for example, dropped from 
31.9 in 1910 to 24.5 in 1920, this illiteracy in 
Sumter County in 1910 was 33.6 and in 1920 
it was 33.6. 

These figures also help to explain why the 
Negro population, which, between 1900 and 1910 
inereased naturally from 18,813 to 21,243, 
dropped to 19,862 between 1910 and 1920, 
when they got their first chance to move away. 


Women HAT ean we tell about 
W orkers the economie status and 
prospect of Negro families by the number 
men working? The recent analysis of the « 
sus figures on occupations by the Women’s Bu 
reau throws more light on the situation. Th 
facts may be summarized: 

Negro women represent about 10 per cent 
all women, but 18.4 per cent of those at wo 

Over twice as many of them work as native 
whites and foreign whites, and just about 5) 
per cent more of them work than native whit 
women of foreign or mixed parentage. 

The number employed in agriculture dropped 
between 1910 and 1920 from 1,051,137 to 612.- 
261 and inereased in industry from 67,937 to 
104,983. Here the movement from the farm is 
strikingly evident and the opening of the i: 
dustries of the North is definitely indicat 
Yet, in the shift, 333,093 are lost. 

There are 62,756 fewer domesties than the: 
were in 1910. 

There are six times as many Negro girls u: 
der 16 working as native white girls and four 
times as many Negro women over 65 at work 
as white. Thus, at both extremes they must be 
wage-earners. 

Of the married Negro working women 15 years 
of age and over, 44.9 per cent must work 
as compared with 19.4 per cent for native white 
women of native parents, and 11.7 for native 
white women of foreign parentage. 

Marriage, it seems, does not offer any signi! 
icant change in the status of Negro women. 

Both the problems of birth-rate and deat 
rate are bound up in this economic necessit) 
Working mothers ean neither give the maximum 
vitality to the children to whom they give birt! 
nor a reasonable measure of care to their healt! 
and education after they are born. There may 
after all, be a closer relation than we suspect 
between the declining Negro death-rate in the 
more advaneed communities and the decreasing 
proportions of married women who must work ; 
between the problems of Negro health, broadly, 
and the opportunity of the father to earn a de- 
cent livelihood. 
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The Southern T is going to be inter- 
Press esting to observe the 
effect of the code of ethies adopted by the South- 
ern Newspaper Publishers’ Association just be- 
fore the adjournment of its convention in Ash- 
ville. North Carolina. Here is the code: 

Truth first, last and always. 

Recognizing that honest differences of opinion 
exist may vigorously maintain our own position 
without denouncing others as dishonest and un- 
fair 

Decency should be the guiding star, in the 
printing of news, editorials, advertising and all 
feature-articles of illustration. 

‘Is it fit to print and to be read by my own 
hrother?’’ show'd be the test, rather than ‘‘ Will 
it sell more papers?’ 

Consideration for the unfortunate, and for 
guiltless victims of the faults of others. 

No story justifies needless damage to a good 
reputation nor wanton pain to an innocent. 

Respect and tolerance for those of different 
religions, races and circumstances of life. 

Honesty in all dealings, whether with readers, 
advertisers, employees or competitors. 

This Association represents 455 Southern 
newspapers with a combined circulation of four 
million, and about twenty million readers. The 
gesture is significant, and in the direction of 
a spiritual renovation which should affect whole- 
somely the sentiment which has too long kept 
that section blind and genuflected before its 
dead gods. 

The press of the South is perhaps the most 
powerful and, at the same time, the most useful 
agency of our civilization for steering the course 
of publie opinion in race relations. If it can in 
the future only accomplish as much good as it 
has done harm in the past, the score will be 
more than equaled. 


Negro Doctors HE opening of Harlem 
and Hospitals Hospital in New York 
City to Negro doctors and internes marks an- 
other step in the slow, tortuous advance of the 
medical profession among Negroes. Even with 
health and sanitary departments and various 
health societies, a large measure of responsibil- 
ity for the health of the community rests upon 
the physician and his competence, and, in prac- 
tically all the sections of the country, the care of 
the health of Negroes is falling into the hands 
of Negro physicians. Racial isolation and its 
corollary, race pride, are attending to this. 
Few realize, however, the handicaps under which 
these men labor both in acquiring adequate 
training and in developing their knowledge and 
skill in the practice of their profession. 

The medical schools graduate about 150 Ne- 
gro doctors yearly and at least 100 of these are 
from Howard and Meharry, the only two ae- 








credited Negro medical schools. Training in the 
larger universities always has an element of 
speculation about it. Students can never be cer- 
tain that they will be allowed the hospital prac- 
tice required for graduation. And, for all of the 
graduates, the more advanced states require that 
they serve an interneship in an accredited hos- 
pital before they are given a license to prac- 
tice. To accommodate even the paltry 150 new 
doctors turned out yearly, there are less than 
ten hospitals where any number of them can 
serve an interneship. Freedman’s Hospital in 
Washington can accommodate from 16 to 18 
yearly, and John Hubbard Hospital at Meharry, 
in Nashville, a similar number. The two Negro 
hospitals in Kansas City (Mo.) and St. Louis 
take about twelve each, while Mercy, Douglas 
Hospital, and John Andrews Memorial Hospi- 
tals accommodate about three or four each. A 
few other smaller hospitals will take Negro in- 
ternes, but this does not always mean that the 
internes will be accepted by the state examiners. 
Occasionally, a Negro interne will be accepted 
in one of the public hospitals, but this is not 
a practice and can never be counted upon. 

If skilled surgeons, diagnosticians and experts 
in medical research are to be developed among 
the Negroes, they must have the equipment with 
which to work. This equipment the hospitals 
provide. Improvements in Negro health may be 
expected to follow along with improvement in 
the skill of these men. 

Harlem Hospital opens the way for five doe- 
tors, which number may eventually grow to 
twelve, and ten more internes. The number is 
small when we think of twelve million Negroes, 
but it actually represents an increase of about 
twenty per cent in the openings available to 
them. 

On Writing E earry in this is- 
About Negroes sue Miss Brenda 
Moryek’s discussion of those themes which should 
command the attention of Negro writers, not 
because we share wholly her point of view, but 
because her article is an exceptionally well ex- 
pressed statement of a view not uncommon 
among the Negro literati. For those who still 
ponder our insistence in the Contest that themes 
should relate directly or indirectly to the Ne- 
gro, we may state again that along with the de. 
velopment of individual Negro writers it is im- 
portant that there should be developed a body 
of Negro literature. Literature has always been 
a great liaison between races, offering up out of 
the hidden depths of a spiritually aloof race 
the play of their emotions against life, the un- 
deniably human touch which affiirms brother- 
hood both in likenesses and in differences. There 
is no contention that Negro writers should not 
attempt to treat anything but Negro themes; 
rather that it is important now that Negro 
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themes should be treated competently and that 
Negro writers, knowing them best, should be 
the ones to do it. The defensive attitude so 
often expressed in resistance to the exploitation 
of Negro themes provides an interesting study 
of the sensitiveness not infrequently encount- 
ered among new races. It accounts for the fact 
that practically the whole of the literature about 
the Negro, in large part so fervently condemned 
by the Negroes themselves, so palpably unau- 
thentic, frequently misleading, sometimes crim- 
inally libelous, has been written by persons 
other than Negroes, who have never yet been 
wholly admitted to the privacy of Negro thots. 
It is not, of course, impossible for Negro writ- 
ers to achieve distinguished results with general 
American themes, and those who know enough 
about the life to write of it convincingly and 
entertainingly, are as free to do it as, let us 
say, Braithwaite and Cullen have been free in 
the field of poetry. No such demand for racial 
themes exists in poetry, and our Contest recog- 
nized that. But, prose fiction nowadays must 
carry some conviction of reality. And for Ne- 
gro writers, at least those who live as Negroes, 
the handicaps imposed against entrance to the 
ranks of great literature, are more numerous 
and restricting in the general themes than the 
limitations of concentration upon familiar themes 
ean possibly be. The same social barriers behind 
which rest such gorgeous, even if untouched 
depths of color and life, keep them out of situ- 
ations and settings where a great range of their 
universal stories should carry them. Specula- 
tion is a poor substitute for reality. Gossip in 
imposing Park Avenue mansions, love affairs in 
Venice, the social habits of millionaires and 
heiresses, Palm Beach parties, will be told with 
an unbecoming, even if unintentional bias and 
tepid unreality by one whose contact with the 
life has been at best partial, and qualified al- 
ways by his race. Literary work of the highest 
order must be honest and sincere. Crities of the 
prose story are quick to sense the faux pas 
which betray those deeper familiarities with 
habits and characteristies of the people describ- 
ed. Says one: ‘‘Some tales of high society by 
young persons — and a few older ones — who 
have evidently never moved in that society il- 
lustrate by various ingenious betrayals how 
perilous it is for an author to step outside of 
his own experience.’’ Despite this, until recent- 
ly, the first impulse among many of our aspir- 
ing writers has been to attempt these themes, 
spurning their own environment as uninterest- 
ing and unworthy. And where are the great 
stories which the arguments defend? The point 
is frequently urged that what Dumas and Push- 
kin have done in letters is proof of the capacity 
of Negroes to write about anything—which is 
true. But Dumas and Pushkin were unquali- 
fiedly a part of European life. 
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One is not surprised that this sensitiveness 
should exist about themes. Americans have 
passed thru the same periods in relation to 
England. It was Oliver Wendell Holmes who 
remarked that ‘‘it took one hundred and fifty 
vears to lift the English lark out of American 
poetry.’’ To the early American writers, life 
in a stern environment meant drudgery and 
toil and sometimes pain, and when they would 
write of romance they went as far as possible 
from their life—to England, from which they 
had been removed by several generations. No 
American book was able to raise itself above the 
snicker of England until these writers began to 
write out of their own lives and intimate ex- 
periences. It requires, as one distinguished critic 
has well said, ‘‘fresh vision to see new beauty 
for the first time, even when it lies directly in 
our path.’’ 

Again we insist that there is no reason why 
a Negro should not write of anything under the 
sun. It should be remembered, however, that 
present fashions in literature are shifting from 
the worn out subjects to fresh and unexploited 
fields. The less glamorous, but more intensely 
fascinating human types are coming in for 
treatment. Most significantly, the eyes of our 
great story tellers and artists are turning slow- 
ly upon the Negro as a rich store house of in- 
terest. They are at as serious a disadvantage in 
writing about the subtle intricacies of Negro 
life and to its peculiar emotional experiences as 
the Negroes are of writing about them. No less 
than ten well known writers have stories of Ne- 
gro life in preparation and the amount of dis- 
cussion in current publications is constantly in- 
creasing. It is, indeed, a renaissance of interest. 
If Nordie influence wished to be malicious it 
would adroitly insist that our budding writers 
release their bolts against the world at large, 
where competition is keenest, the ground well 
trodden down, and where they are at their great- 
est disadvantage,—while they interpret the Ne- 
groes and, incidentally, collect the checks. 


“he Riddle 


By Grorcia DoucLas JOHNSON 


HITE men’s children spread over the 
earth 
Like a rainbow of peace to the drawn- 
swords of birth; 
Uniting the races, soft-tinted, to one— 
The World-man, Cosmopolite, Everyman’s Son ; 
Whose blood is the sum of the red and the blue 
With deep comprehension transcending the two; 
Unriddle this riddle, of outside—in— 
White men’s children, in black men’s skin. 
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“Ohe Neovies Beecher Stowe of France 


By Rene Maran 


ER real name is Madame Lueie Cous- 
turier. Very thin, with great, serious 
grave eyes, arched eloquently, with thick brows, 
she has a look that is a little ascetic. She is a 
friend of the black races. She came to them of 
her own will, spontaneously, in spite of all the 
prejudices against them, and the warnings that 
came to her from all sides because for alJ]—ani- 
mals are human beings—if they are weary and 
heavy laden or if they suffer she has pity. She 
has become in France a kind of entomologist of 
the black races. In imitation of the hermit of 
Serignan, J. H. Fabre, who is the Saint Fran- 
eis of Assisi of the insect world, she, too, has 
felt the inclination to bend piteously over—not 
dead saints—but poor men and women of a race 
culture and color which are different from 
her own. 

She has always been and she still is, a woman 
of courage who makes no display. The black 
people of America, as far as I am able to learn, 
have not fully comprehended and appreciated 
what courage it takes for a Frenchman or a 
French woman to care deeply for one who does 
not belong to their own race. 

In France, to be sure, they tolerate every- 
thing, or it would be better to say that they 
wish to give the appearance of tolerating every 
thing. But the faet is that they cherish the 
same prejudices here as elsewhere. Neither a 
person nor an event may escape criticism. Here 
they cherish respect for money, they adore it; 
but not the one who dispenses the money. They 
make a fine show of their principles, but these 
noble sentiments of theirs which are on display 
only eatch fools. That is the reason why it is 
all vain and foolish, their pretense of being just 
to the black man, because they do not like him. 
Really, here in France he is doubly a stranger, 
first beeause he is black, and second, because he 
is a native of another land. The eloquent ora- 
tions about our colored brothers are nothing in 
the world but flowers of rhetoric. In addition, 
they are faded flowers, which long ago lost their 
perfume. Once in a while, for popularity ’s sake, 
they take them out, give them a little display 
in the fresh air. After that—because they are 
merely artificial anyway—as soon as they have 
utilized them in their usual way, they. pack 
them safely away in a place of storage where 
they keep their other useless objects—such as 
justice, liberty, right, and a lot of cheap elap- 
trap which civilized nations have long been in 
the habit of using for advertising purposes, es- 
pecially in the moment when they happen to Le 
preparing, or at the moment they ar perpe- 
trating some unique piece of infamy. 


I want all black America to learn to love und 
reverence the name of Madame Lucie Coustur- 
ier, just as they have long reverenced and ioved 
the author of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ Des Incon- 
nus Chez Moi and Mes Inconnus Chez Eur are 
the same kind of books that Mrs. Stowe wrote, 
and I wish that they might be considered by 
my people in America as breviaries, or as litt‘e 
books of faith and prayer to keep at one’s bed- 
side at night. 

Because both books merit just such faith and 
honor; they are clear, with pure limpidity of 
thought; they are filled with touching sympa- 
thy, with elevation of mind and soul, and they 
possess a directness of truth that goes right to 
the heart, in short, they are altogether admir- 
able. 

These are the qualities which colonial France 
will never pardon this woman. They are so evi- 
dent, in fact, that without a doubt it is wholly 
because of them, that, in 1920, she did not re- 
ceive the Prix Goneourt, although her name 
was put forward as that of a worthy candidate. 

The thing that they brought up against her 
then was that she was a Bolshevist. What a 
ridiculous jest! Every one who knows her well, 
is acquainted with the fact that she is a paci 
fist, that she believes in the internationalism 0! 
races and religions. Madame Lucie Cousturie1 
is a libertaire—and here it is my intention to 
give to this word its most noble meaning, its 
broadest, its most exact significance, and it is 
just because she, like myself, is a lover of all 
things free; it is because she wishes—just as I 
wish—to have the liberty of moving about in 
the generous sunlight which is a part of the 
dignity of man, the sunlight of reality and truth, 
that the entirely imperialist press suddenly ac- 
quired the colonial viewpoint and for sake of 
propaganda and personal and selfish ends, de- 
elared that this woman was a Bolshevist. 

In France to be a Bolshevist is to be a per- 
son who works against the unity of the realm of 
France. It may not be amiss to explain just 
exactly what these epithets signify in the small 
vola-puk of the colonial mind. And since it 
is only the truth that can wound the only thing 
to do is to reproduce here some of the indis- 
putable verities which have released all this un- 
friendly political gossip against Madame Lucie 
Cousturier. 

She writes for example: The few times that 
acts of violence done by black men have been 
listed, it is interesting to know that it is be- 
cause of acts of violence done against them by 
people who were responsible for it... . the 
more numerous acts of violence done by white 
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men to black men drew upon the doers the rep- 
robation of women, 

Further on, in the same book, she writes: 
Once a young captain made this confidence: I 
am simply grieved to the heart by the conduct 
of the provincial people in regard to black men. 
Often I see women, and mothers of families, 
too, some of them talking pleasantly and even 
laughing with the tirailleurs! What a shocking 
breach of etiquette! 

One day a petty officer slapped his subordi- 
nate ten times right in my presence. 

I turn a few pages further in the book: / 
would like to know who sent away and then 
left to die, there under the roses, that slim, 
young poet, Saer Gueye? With intention please 
note I use the word die, and not to fight. Saer, 
our slave, was not able to fight against Prus- 
sian militarism, enemy of liberty of the people. 

Who was it who sent him, I ask you? These 
grotesquely bedizened and super-dressed peo- 
ple whom we see parading around in moving 
picture films? Who is it I ask you? Is it these 
greedy-guts who manage the press? Or is it 
other greedy-guts who feed it? 

I continue my reading: All the Senagalese 
whom I know have merits which won the ad- 
miration of leaders in the war. If none of them 
were considered in line for the medaille mili- 
taire and the Cross of the Legion of Honor, it 
was not because they lacked heroism in any de- 
gree, and it was not because they lacked ability 
of any kind but wholly because of the civil au- 
thorities. 

Both books, Des Inconnus Chez Moi and Mes 
Inconnus Chez Eux, contain passages similar to 
those I have quoted above. You cannot read 
even four or five pages of any book written by 
this woman, who possesses such a high sense of 
truth and justice, without seeing that she calm- 
ly takes a stand against the lying mercenary 
souls of political officials and that she dares to 
tell things which she has seen and which they 
are unwilling that she should tell. It is be- 
cause that in her soul and in her conscience, 
which know neither fear nor weakness, she has 
had the courage to write down faithfully what 
she has seen and heard. And just because she 
has done this, those who are in authority in 
French colonial life, have set about slandering 
her and broadcasting the report that she is a 
Bolshevist. 

Both these books contain human truths, some- 
times written ironically, but always with a calm 
and measured power to see; sometimes they 
seem to possess a certain gift of divination, and 
they are always filled with a spirit of relief 
and succor for mankind. Both books are valu- 
able, too, as ethnological documents, and they 
have worth, too, beeause of their psychological 
penetration, and at the same time they possess 
a sense of beauty and form, and a genuine 
value that may not be disputed. 


In 1920, when for the first time I read Des 
Inconnus Chez Moi I found it of compelling in- 
terest and pathetic, and tears came to my eves. 
Since then, the admiration I felt for this writer 
has merely increased, because I who have | ven 
a colonial functionary myself, know at first 
hand, that in her books there is neither a |ie, 
an exaggeration nor a misstatement. 

Style—that is the man—or at least so Buuf- 
fon has insisted. In order to penetrate within 
the depths of her heart it is only necessar) to 
read the books of Madame Lucie Cousturik 

I have visited her five or six different ti 
One visit was to present to her my distinguis}ied 
friend, Alain Leroy Locke. 

She was living then in Paris in a sunny, !m- 
inous quarter, quiet and airy. It was a place 
which spring fills always with the song of birds 
and the gratefulness of shade. 

It was a place for rest of the eyes and s«1!! 
solitude, a sort of autumn of the heart, mem 
ories, the twilight of meditation — the mure 
quiet pleasures of conversation, or rather of 
meditation with herself, have become in recent 
years necessary to her, and her life has become 
almost wholly one of rest and contemplation. 

For the last two years—sinece she has been 
stricken by a serious nervous illness—she his 
been forced to give up all active work. Now 
her only joy is to live back deeply into herse'!f. 
It is probably because of what a great philoso- 
pher, whose name I ean no longer recall, |ias 
listed as conduplicatio cogitationis that her 
books have gained this unusual depth, this rea- 
soned and sonorous serenity which animates 
them now. 

She begins to talk. Her voice is slow, a little 
weary and gives evidence of physical suffering ; 
just a few words and the colored deputies are 
unfrocked and dissected. A few more phrases, 
a few skillful touches, and the colonial people 
—their vices, their good-for-nothing-ness, their 
inclinations toward cruelty and their habit of 
having the swelled head, are exhibited. She 
keeps on talking in a level voice in which sie 
tells us pitiful things about her black proteges; 
she tells us stories of the black people whom she 
has visited in France, among the Senagalese, vr 
in the course of her ‘journeys in the interest of 
scientific study in French Guiana. 

One day, a little impressed perhaps by 1'i¢ 
fact that she was always able to find so much 
to exense in the black people, I told her that a! 
though she had found so many of them who 
were so excellent I for my part had found a 
great number who were abominable. 

She replied to me something as follows: / 
know, I know. . . . The Negroes are men just 
like all other men. And there are all kinds, of 
course; there are some that are bad. It is cer- 
tainly a fact that there are more bad ones than 
good ones. But the black race has suffered so, 
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and for a time that is so long, so long; it has 
suffered—you know from the continual* cruelty 
of the white race that Europeans like my- 
self who feel an inclination to defend it, ought 
really to defend it even when it is wrong. 

Such a woman is Madame Lucie Cousturier, 
and such is the exquisite quality of affeetion 
whic!) she has never failed to show to the black 
race 

Now just at the moment when I am about to 
bring to a close this article I am writing about 
her, | find that in telling about her nobility as 
woman and writer, I have wholly forgotten to 
tell you that she is a celebrated painter, that at 
this moment she is one of the most remarkable 
and distinguished representatives of the school 
of Signae. 

It is true that I have been negligent in per- 
mitting myself to forget this. But both of her 


books are so rich in pictures where perfection 
of detail, and harmony and ensemble of equili- 
brium, are so evident, that any sensitive reader 
could not be possibly blind to the fact that only 
a great painter could have done such work, and 
a painter who had the inherited gift of wisdom 
in all the niceties of art-value, only such a 
painter could have made them. 

To eonelude—if I were able to symbolize all! 
the work of Madame Lucie Cousturier with a 
figure of speech that was synthetic, putting into 
it all the knowledge and skill of the individual 
that I possess, I should say that this great 
woman is just two eyes and a heart—or rather 
two eyes upon a heart which is rich and vi- 
brant with all the suffering of humanity, a 
heart that has been infinitely tender always to 
all the black peoples of the world. 

(Translated by Edna Worthley Underwood) 


Boley 


(An Exclusively Negro Gown in Oklahoma) 


By R- Epgar ILes 


& gee those who have had many points in eon- 
tact with the Negro population of Okla- 
homa ean know the significanee that is attached 
to this little Negro town—the largest of its kind 
in Ameriea; and only the person who has lived 


there, being, at the same time, a close observer, 
ean lave anything like an adequate comprehen- 
sion of the several aspects that this village pre- 


sents. The writer is not discussing the several 
aspects of this little Negro town for the pur- 
pose of proving anything concerning racial de- 
velopment, but he aims merely to point out 
sone of the social and economic factors which 
act us causative forces in the development of ex- 


clusively Negro towns, and to indicate some of 


the commendable possibilities of the Negro in 
Ameriea. Any other of the many Negro towns 
could just as well have been taken but Boley 


was selected Deeause the writer has spent four 
years there; and consequently knows more about 


it in detail than he does about any of the others. 
A casual study of the origin and development 
of the others has led him to the opinion that 
similar soeial forees have given rise to them all. 


Boley, Oklahoma, as intimated above, is not 
the only town in the United States which is 
wholly owned and controlled by colored people. 
There are seventy or more of these little towns 
seattered throughout the South, with one found 
here and there in the North and West. These 
vary in size from a population of 3500 to 50 or 
less. The following table will give the reader an 
idea of the distribution of these exclusively Ne- 
gro towns in the United States: 





State No. of Largest 

Towns Town Population 
Alabama 6 Plateau 1500 
Arkansas 2 — —_—— 
California 4 —-- —_— 
Florida 1 Eatonville 200 
Georgia 6 Cannonville 200 
Illinois 2 Leroy 3000 
Kansas 1 Nicodemus 300 
Kentucky 1 - -— -— 
Maryland 2 -- -- 
Michigan 2 —_— —_——— 
Mississippi 38 Mound Bayou 700 
New Jersey 3 Gouldtown 250 
New Mexico 1 a —— 
North Carolina 3 —__— oe 
Oklahoma 14 Boley 3500 
Tennessee 2 —— — 
Texas 7 Oldham 300 
Virginia 5 Hare Valley 500 
West Virginia 1 Institute 600 


Several observations are possible from the 
above table, and certain questions may be an- 
swered by it. In the first place, all the Negro 
towns are not located in the South,—the North 
and West furnishing some twelve or more. In 
the seeond place, Oklahoma has twice as many 
Negro towns as any other state. For this there 
is a reason which lies in racial psychology. The 
birth of these towns in any section is simply an 
adverse side of race prejudice and the injus- 
tices and hatreds engendered by it. The towns 
themselves are an evidence of a race conseious- 
ness and of the development of one aspect of 
race pride in the midst of an unconquerable 
prejudice—the process in this case leads on to 
deliberate isolation from the dominating group. 
Negroes in the South are the worst sufferers. 
The more they recede from their slave status 
and become accommodated to real American life, 
the greater are their aspirations. But in the 
face of rigid social and economic barriers they 
seek territorial isolation where they may satis- 
fy their aspirations for higher development. 
When as a race, they become conscious of the 
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fact that life in immediate contact with the 
southern whites simply means a limitation of 
his freedom, he then seeks a place where he 
might be as free as possible from such handi- 
caps. Out of such a situation arose most, if not 
all, our exclusively Negro towns. 

Boley is located near the center of the state 
on the Fort Smith and Western railroad. More 
definitely stated, it is in the north central part 
of Okfuskee County, which is in the western 
part of what was formerly Old Indian Terri- 
tory before statehood. It is a fertile spot of soil 
about six miles north of the North Canadian 
River, and surrounded by a densely settled 
farming community. These farms, for a radius 
of five or six miles about the town, are owned 
and operated by Negroees, with the exception 
ot a few white farmers dotted here and there. 
The elevation of the townsite is sufficiently high 
to give a very healthful climate. 

The history of the town as far as it is known 
has never been written. Bits of history have 
been acquired by talking with those persons who 








Modern Residence in Boley 


have lived in Boley since its founding. A little 
more than twenty years ago a little group of 
Negroes in the state of Texas went to Oklahoma 
seeking freedom of living. Soon after their ar- 
rival in Oklahoma they became acquainted with 
a philanthropie white man who donated them a 
townsite, which later took the name of its don- 
or, Mr. Boley. This little town soon began to be 
populated with Negroes from several southern 
states, especially Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Florida and Georgia. The 
guiding hand in the early history of Boley was 
Mr. Tom Hayes. 

Its growth was phenomenal. Within a few 
years, there were several hundred inhabitants. 
It was a practically new idea to the Negroes 
west of the Mississippi; it was the realization 
of a dream of a haven for Negroes. The town 
was advertised by various means, chief among 
which were booster trips by representatives who 
were interested in the growth of Boley. Anoth- 
er factor which might have caused the growth 
of the town was the rapid influx of farmers 


who settled near the town and who made Boley 
their trading point. These stimulated the growth 
of mereantile establishments. Even the casual 
observer may discern that the growth of the 
business life of the town has been out of pro. 
portion to the growth of the population upon 
which the life of the businesses depends. The 
business section occupies more than three blocks: 
and it is reasonable to assume that the estab. 
lishments cannot find support in the 3500 per- 
sons, many of whom are farmers whw raise the 
major portion of their necessities. 

The town is laboring under one rather pecu- 
liar disadvantage—with a population of about 
3500 Boley has been scattered over an expanse 
of territory large enough for a town with a pop- 
ulation of 10,000. This has worked an economic 
hardship upon the municipality in that it has 
made lights, water, pavements and sewers cost 
more than three times as much as it should 
cost a town of that size. 

The problem of self government offers an in- 
teresting study. Some of the citizens of this 
village never knew what suffrage was until they 
went there from various sections of the South. 
Being free for the first time to exereise their 
suffrage, they have carried it beyond its usual 
province. One of the Baptist churches, by vir- 
tue of its large membership, is always certain 
of a successful candidate in political campaigns 
Every office to be filled in larger towns of the 
state claims the interest of Boley’s politicians. 
Elections and campaigns are always spirited. 
Boley’s weekly news journal has its pages al- 
most completely monopolized by oftice-seekers 
and campaign managers. Near the close of cam- 
paigns, political mass meetings are held, at 
which time opposing candidates discuss the life 
history of each other to the prospective voters, 
sometimes almost coming to blows. 

The two major political parties—Republican 
and Democratic—are strongly represented. Need- 
less to say, this situation gave rise to a more in- 
tense political struggle than Boley had ever wit- 
nessed. To most of the Negroes from the South, 
Democrat and race prejudice are synonymous 
terms. He reasons thus: The South is prac- 
tically a solid Democratic machine, and it is 
in this section that the Negro received the 
most brutal and unjust treatment. Therefore, 
any Negro who allies himself with the Demo- 
cratic party simply approves the way in which 
southern whites treat Negroes. To many of them 
it is sacrilegious for a Negro to vote a Demo- 
eratie ticket. This, of course, is used by the Re- 
publicans for propaganda in their campaigns. 
The presence and activity of Negro Democrats 
in Boley may be accounted for by the fact that 
the county in which Boley is located is primar- 
ily Democratic, and some of the Negro lawyers, 
who are also leaders, have found it advantage- 
ous to ally themselves with the dominant po- 
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rth litical party for the return in privileges to them 
la] in their practice in the county courts. This has 
he led, however, to certain peculiar practices, an 
ro. example of which is given. Before a person is 
on allowed to vote in Oklahoma he must present a 
he registration certificate at the polls. Boley main- 
S: tains its own voting precincts for loeal, state, 
ib- and national elections. Since the county is Dem- 
vp. oeratic, Negroes have been placed in charge of 
he the elections and the registration of voters. This 

gives one faction an advantage in the political 
u- control of the town. In order to maintain such 
ut control, a large number of those who would vote 
se a Republican ticket have been totally disfran- 
D- chised. As the disfranchised agreed to register 
ie as Democrats, they were given their suffrage. 
AS The results of such political strife might be 
st easily inferred. Several cases of ambushing have 
d heen traced indirectly to political differences be- 

tween men of opposing parties. The disfran- 
.. chised group carried their case to the Federal 
. Court in November, 1924; and the judge or- 
7 dered those in charge to cause all Negroes to 
> be registered. The ultimate result of such a 
r move was a near riot between white people of 
] the county and Negroes of the town. 

soley, like towns generally where political in- 

. terests eclipse the interests of the citizens, has 





some faulty sides to its administration. But, on 
the whole, the reasonably fair way in which 
these Negroes handle their affairs tells without 
a question that Negroes are capable of self-gov- 
ernment. Bond issues are passed for civie im- 
provement; and the revenue is utilized with an 
efficiency that is commendable. 

The economic life of the town is another 
point of interest. Almost the entire support of 
Boley is by the farmlife surrounding the vil- 
lage. As was mentioned above, nearly all the 
farmers around Boley for a radius of five or six 
miles are Negroes. The staple crop is cotton. 
This means that there are years when the farm- 
ers do not have any money to spend, due to the 
uncertainty of cotton crops. The farmers, for 
the most part. being of the dependent class, 
must seek credit from the merchants until their 
crops are made. Whenever there is a failure in 
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Boley High School 


the cotton crops, the merchants, who are almost 
wholly dependent upon the farmer for an in- 
come, operate at a loss. From 1920 to 1924 most 
of the mercantile establishments struggled be- 
tween economic life and death because of suc- 
cessive failures of crops. The fact that these 
proprietors have been able to keep their busi- 
nesses alive is argument sufficient that the busi- 
ness ability of the Negroes should no longer be 
a question. 

Occupational opportunities, aside from farm- 
ing, are not numerous. Only a negligible num- 
ber may find employment there. The municipal 
pay-roll contains the names of the town mar- 
shall, a few street workers, and five or six em- 
ployees of the electric light and power plant. 
The city judge and the city clerk receive a 
small salary for their services, not intended to 
compensate them fully. 

With the exception of saleswomen in stores 
the field of labor is closed to women. The mer- 
cantile establishments are usually of such sizes 
that they offer little or no employment to per- 
sons outside of the family cirele. The only fac- 
tories which afford employment are three cotton 
gins. Those who are familiar with cotton pro- 
duction know that these factories can operate 
but three mhonths in the year, at the longest. 
That means that even the scarce amount of em- 
ployment afforded male employees is not suffi- 
cient to safeguard a yearly livelihood. 

Commercial activities are an outstanding fea- 
ture of the town. Altho it appears that there 
are more business establishménts than ean be 
adequately supported by a town of its size, 
there are a few men and women in the town 
who operate and expand their businesses in a 
manner that is a eredit, not only to Negroes, 
but to business methods generally. But along 
with these are many who engage in businesses 
of various kinds with such limited eapital and 
such poor commercial acumen that they lower 
the general commercial standard of the town. 
There are more than twenty general mercantile 
establishments, but the larger portion of them 
are business establishments in name only. It 
would really be better for the economic life of 
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the town if several of these establishments did 
not exist. In addition to the general mercan- 
tile stores there are two grocery stores, one 
hardware store and three dry goods stores. 

The community is well provided with finan- 
cial institutions. There has been in existence, 
ever since the town was well under way, a state 
bank very efficiently managed. This little in- 
stitution with a capital stock of $25,000.00 has 
commanded such a phenomenal volume of busi- 
ness that it has made its principal stockholders 
financially independent. During the four years 
(1920-1924) when scores of banks in Oklahoma 
were forced to close their door because of busi- 
ness depression, this bank continued its business 
and has been adjudged one of the strongest 
banks in Okfuskee County. The survival of this 
institution is due to the keen economic point of 
view of its president. 

About five years ago the Comptroller of Cur- 
reney at Washington issued a charter for a Na- 
tional Bank to be established at Boley. This 
little town has the distinction of having the first 
Negro National Bank in America, her charter 
having been issued some seven days before the 
Negroes of Chicago received theirs. A careful 
study of the growth of this bank over the five 
years of its existence leads to the opinion that 
it is a profitable institution. The volume of 
commercial papers handled as well as the other 
collateral would amaze anyone who thinks that 
Negroes do not know the technique of banking. 
Deposits, last fall, ranged very high, as high as 
$15,000.00 on some week-end days. 

There are factors that make for and against 
educational opportunities at Boley. The fact 
that Boley is an independent school district 
gives it the legal right to float its own bonds 
for school buildings and vote its own taxes for 
the support and maintenance of its school. 
‘‘Later Boley’’ does not seem to have made use 
of this privilege; for from the standpoint of 
buildings and equipments the town has not made 
a notable step forward in ten or twelve years. 
The buildings which were adequate and commod- 
ious twelve vears ago may possibly be unequal 
to the situation at present. Ten years ago, the 
school population of Boley was approximately 
300; today it is more than 600. In spite of the 
growing lack of interest in the educational as- 
pect of the town, it still maintains one of the 
best high schools in the state. It has required a 
struggle, however, to keep it up to a reasonable 
standard. Primarily a farming town, and the 
staple crop being cotton the relation between 
cotton farming and poor school attendance is 
evident. Many of the children of the nearby 
farm homes come to town; and a large portion 
of them are able to go only about half the school 
term. Some of the residents of the town are 
farmers who keep their children out of school 
during the harvest season. Almost without ex- 


ception, the attendance of girls is much ore 
regular than that of boys, which condition makes 
for a wholesale dropping out of school by the 
boys before they reach the seventh grade, only 
a very negligible amount of them remaining to 
complete a high school course. 

Beyond question, the most interesting ; 
of Boley is its social situation. The populi: 
of the town is, in the language of Dr. Ed 
Cary Hayes, ‘‘a personal group’’. The fact 
the social instincts operate very effectivel) 
personal group may account for the fact 
there has never been much crime among 
group of Negroes who have access to almos 
solute freedom of living. 

It was stated in the outset that the one 1 
that led to the establishment of Boley was 
desire for territorial isolation. Around this 
uation, these Negroes have built a strong 
of ideas and sentiments concerning the « 
nant white group which is not over-favor:})! 
The writer has in his possession a copy 
song that was composed by an early eitiz 
Boley, and which embodies the spirit «| 
group. This piece of music is ** Respect 
dedicated to Hon. T. M. Haynes (solver «t 
problems.)’’ Some of the words of the 
are: ‘‘Be courageous, brother, and forget 
past—the great and mighty problem of th« 
has been solved at last. Boley is the sal\ 
of the Negro race."’ These words are 
fered for the musie they contain, but 1 
spirit of the race that they embody. 

There is, really, an over-developed pride of 
race. This has lead to uncomfortable fears and 
suspicions that white people envy the success of 
Boley and that secret plans are laid to dest: 
it. This idea has in turn reinforced thei: 
fense attitude. 

White people are not allowed to own 
erty in this town. They are allowed t 
there for trading purposes, and may sta) 
night, but that must be the extent of their 
in the village. Whenever it becomes necessary 
for a white person to remain over night, he does 
so with great anxiety unless he is familiar with 
the situation. The writer recalls an incident 
when a white salesman who had finished his 
business for the day with Negro merchants, 
asked a Negro youth if there was a hote! for 
white people in the town. The lad replied with 
a great deal of sarcasm, ‘‘We don’t practice 
segregation here. If you want-to stay here over 
night, you'll have to stay where everybody else 
stays. There’s a hotel on the corner over there, 
one block east and a half a block south is an- 
other, either one of them will accommodate 
you.”’ 

The institutional life of the town is fairly 
well developed. Like most Negro communities, 
Boley is over-churched. This means poor min- 
istry, and consequently, a lifeless religious en- 
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vironment. There are approximately 13 churches 
in the town, which is another way of saying 
that the membership of the various churches is 
too small for efficient chureh-life. The failure of 
the church to keep pace with modern Christian 
movements has resulted in the almost complete 
desertion of the church by the young people. 

like most small towns, Boley tends to com- 
mercialize its amusements. The social engineers 
of the town seem to have lost sight of the rela- 
tion between plenty and wholesome amusements 
for voung people and a normal! social life. There 
is a movie theater which is operated once a 
week; but the majority of the pictures shown 
are of the Wild West type, underworld piec- 
tures, and thrilling serial shows. As it might 
be expected, many colored productions are fea- 
tured. 

Aside from the picture shows a highly com- 
merecialized baseball team is maintained; how- 
ever, this is a sport of the summer months only. 

The most fruitful professional field appears 
to be that of law. The pride of race so highly 
developed there gives both the criminal lawyer 
and the civil lawyer many clients among his 
own race group. What is true of the law pro- 
fession is also true of the field of medicine. At 





I SAW his hands as soon as I skipped on 
the ear at Vesey Avenue. Dark Brown, 
gnarled, knotted, bumping arm, in quirky knots 
like old brown bark on a cherry tree. 

| skipped on the ear real quickly. I wanted 
to ery, so I skipped. Someone had hurt my 
feelings and I wanted to ery—but I would not. 
| stared at everyone opposite me. 

I am not rude. I ean stare at people with- 
out their noticing me. Women only glance at 
me in pity or in grim scorn. Men never see me; 
so I stare safely. 

You see, I am tallish and my bones poke out 
in subduable angles. I have no complexion 
no hair. Of course there are some features and 
something atop my head; but the one is not 
complexion and the other is not hair. My clothes 
look well when they are not on me. I have 
good taste in selecting things but I cannot wear 
them well. Nothing seems to belong to me, nor 
| ty anything. I guess I am merely unfortu- 
nately ugly. 

There are games I have to play by myself 
when I feel particularly ugly, particularly un- 
Tortunate. 

I tried them all as soon as I had sat in my 
Seat, for tears were coming up from behind, 
irom each side and from below my eyes and I 
was breathing in quick rushes with long 
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least seven practicing physicians are trying to 
thrive un this meagre population. With few ex- 
ceptions, these men of professions adhere very 
closely to the ethies of their professions. 

As was stated at the outset, there is no pre- 
tense of an exhaustive report of the many as- 
pects of this little Negro town in the West; nor 
has all been said of the phases mentioned that 
might be said. The attempt has been merely to 
present a sufficient amount of representative and 
rounded information concerning life in such a 
settlement, for students of social psychology of 
race and of human behavior generally, to uti- 
lize the information in the interpretation of sim- 
ilar or related social situations. 

The project of exclusively Negro towns does 
undoubtedly offer an outlet for repressions and 
wounded race pride; for the independent devel- 
opment of institutions and the acquirement of 
a certain amount of wealth. Along with these, 
however, go other factors that are negative and 
dangerous. The isolation from the main cur- 
rents of progress registers in a certain retard- 
ation; it also tends to build up a rigidly hos- 
tile defense attitude toward the traditional op- 
pressor which does not always contribute to the 
inter-racial peace. 





pauses in between—around lumps in my throat, 
that kept rising and sinking like mereury in a 
thermometer. I plunged headlong into my first 
game: Being-where-I-was-not. .. . . 

There was all around me a crushing dark for- 
est with a crooked ribbon of water in its midst. 
There was a cheese-colored moon and a wind 
playing a flighty dance rhythm through the 
trees. Vines draped low to the water’s edge 
and the cold black slender loops of snakes were 
strung like bracelets on the boughs of trees. 
Spicy flowers and fruit and the tanging odor 
of erushed green leaves and water, too, still in 
its basin. Snakes—and no people snakes. Where 
were the people? I in the forest and the forest 
peopled by snakes... . . 


One of the mercurial lumps caught my breath 
and choked me out of my game. I started un- 
molested and struggled over another lump into 
my seeond game: Christ-in-all-men. 

The lumps were closer together now—almost 
consolidating. Christ-in-all-men. 

In the woman in the corner with the purple 
scarlet painted cheeks and the purple blotched 
lips and the hungry restless light quick-snap- 
ping like fox-fire, in her eyes? 

Maybe the tears were run together. I could 
not see Christ-in-all-men there. 
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Then I saw the hands: dark brown skin laid 
in thin grey-rimmed patches, like an alligator’s 
back. Joints jutting like nodes on a bough; 
hands laid earefully, one on the other on blue 

Working hands. Hands that had toiled. 

Christ-in-all-men. Christ, the carpenter. 

Now the game could be played in earnest... . 
denim trousers. 

He started to work when he was seven. Ran 
errands, lugged coal, lugged oil, lugged wash- 
ing, sold papers. In the summer when the sun 
baked the flesh on your hands; in the winter 
when the blood stands still in your hands; when 
the wind blows. 

Went to school sometimes and labored hard 
to keep the pen from wavering between the 
round end fingers. 

Worked after school: Labored as hard with 
shovel as with-pencil. Ran elevators; shoveled 
coal; washed windows; scrubbed; dug. 

Graduated from ‘‘grades’’ and ‘‘got a job.”’ 

Worked. 

Up at five; swallowed coffee. 

Slumbered down town, through a city half 
asleep, half preparing to go to bed. Scraped 
square-toed across a wharf, across a plank, down 
into a ship. 

A strange ship that never moved, never went 
anywhere. Just stood at the wharf like a 
Christmas toy, with its insides fractured. All 
around, other ships whisked, frittered, floated 
according to their bulk—in and out. 

This one stood unashamed and motionless 
while vou shoveled and shoveled and shoveled 
until the step from bin to boiler seemed a pit 
in which your feet were fastened. Until the 
blood in your arms and the blood in your head 
met together and your heart seemed crowded 
out of it all. 

Shoveled until sooty sweat stood in pools on 
the floor and shrank the few garments on your 
back into a back that shoved them off at once 
with the hard quiver of muscles. Shoveled and 
shoveled—until it was dinner time. 

Sometimes he washed his hands; sometimes he 
did not. Days there were when he went above; 
then there were days when he dragged to a pile 
of coal close by the bin and sat to eat. 

Slices of bread, half a loaf thick. Slabs of 
meat too wide to swallow well. Cold coffee in a 
flanked bottle—something sweet at the end. 

Perhaps a snatch of sleep; perhaps a friendly 
smoke—then the shovel. 

The feel in the handle for the ‘‘good grip’’ 
and then from bin to boiler—from boiler to bin 
until six. 

World in dim twilight when he went down; 
world in dim twilight when he came up. 

Home. At first one narrow room with a 
trough bed, a jig-saw mirror and a gas-light 
with an asthmatic flaw in it. A light that sput- 
tered and flickered to hide from the hateful 
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brassy brown paper on the wall and the piece 
of shade at the window that was pretending to 
be what it wasn't. 

He washed his hands now and spread vaseline 
on spots where the skin wore thin. Then he 
set forth into a world deliciously dark now. 
To dance halls, where violins and pianos woved 
melody, syneopation and one another with a 
breath-taking seduction. Where made a deal 
wood floor glassy and an over-robust figure a 
pleasing armful and made your teeth show 
whether vou would or not. 

Shovels were shovels; with music, lights, per- 
fume and gay colors, a mere poke in the ribs 
worthy of a deep-seated laugh. A brown face, 
ashy with white powder and dyed with too- 
bright rouge make your breath draw in twice 
to once coming out. 

Sometimes he played at pool and cards. 

Sometimes it was lodge night and he added 
new dignity as carefully as he adjusted his 
white apron. 

At chureh he took collection, balancing the 
basket carefully between thumb and forefinger. 
One night in June there was a revival and al) 
the lost found Christ and themselves. As usher 
he helped most of them to and from the for- 
ward bench politely ministering, proteefing, 
urging on at once. 

One slight brown girl, erying as if she had 
truly melted in tears wavered up from a back 
seat. His sturdy hands steadied her and their 
strength only made her cry the more 

He guided her into a bench and looked down 
into her round, plump, seal-smooth face with 
its tilted evees too far apart and a nose, flat 
and yet up-turned. A face full of the strangely 
unrelated features found only in a race as mar- 
red by tampering, crossing and back—crossing 
as the Negro. 

**Don’t worry, Christ ain’t hard to find if 
you’re looking for Him,’’ the hands said. 

‘*I’m afraid of everything! Life. Religion. 
Help me! Where is God? Where is Christ? 
Tell me! What shall I do to be saved ?’’ plead- 
ed the eyes. 

Of course, it was but a second, but he felt 
very, very strong and knowing and weak and 
awkward all at the same time. He withdrew 
rapidly and came back to be sick just as rap- 
idly after the service—and stayed. 

Patted her arm one dazing night as she 
mouthed almost in a whisper: ‘‘I do.” 

Patted her when she trembled into the un- 
speakable uncertainty of birth. 

Patted little brown cheeks, wreathed in smiles. 
Wiped snubbed brown noses and patted young 
heads flung care-free and unknowing; high. 

Shoveled. Sometimes with soul out of the ship 
and at home. Shoveled desperately, almost fran- 
tie with fear lest they lay him off at the wrong 
time. 
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Shoveled the children out of two rooms into 
four. Out of grades into high school. Out of 
gingham into erepe-de-chine. 

Shoveled and dreamed about some day with 
its hours of ease, its house with a yard and 
garden; its plenty to eat; its plenty to drink 
and something in the bank to put ‘‘him and 
her away deecent.’’ 
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Shoveled, patted, soothed, smoothed, steadied 
souls weleoming back from the fearsome dark- 
ness of the unknown and Judgment. 

Shovel, patted, soothed, smoothed—steadied. 

Laid carefully one upon the other on a lap 
of blue denim. 

Snakes, peopling the forest. Christ-in-all-men. 


cA Sane Approach to An Understanding 
of Racial and Religious Prejudices 


By FRANKLIN 


S (OME one has said that there is one privilege 

which he insists on maintaining at all times 
no matter what others he might forfeit, and 
that is the right to be inconsistent. It seems 
that most everyone reserves this right in mat- 
ters pertaining to racial and religious questions. 
At any rate a sane approach to these questions 
seems to be one of the most difficult tasks for 
the average man to accomplish. We have all 
become so traditional in our attitude toward 
those who come from stock different from our 
own, or who do not worship as we do, that we 
find great difficulty in maintaining a sympa- 
thetic attitude toward them. Out of this eon- 
dition there arises one of the greatest menaces 
of the world to social tranquillity. 

Those who have the welfare of mankind at 
heart realize the need of social peace in order 
that community progress and individual happi- 
ness may be realized. Probably the chief fae- 
tor which limits the advancement of civilization 
and whieh interferes most with the happiness 
of the people is the social strife which grows 
out of racial and religious prejudice. 

There are always people who go about in the 
land ealling ‘‘wolf, wolf’’, and trying to arouse 
publie sentiment against some menace which 
they seem to see lurking behind every bush. 
Their pet menace may change from time to 
time; as soon as one is dispelled another is at 
hand to take its place. 

Of these Ross (in ‘‘Roads to Social Peace’’) 
says: ‘‘In every society, in times of stress or 
alarm, there crop up men whose temperament, 
upbringing, or personal experience is such that 
they become wrought up over this and that un- 
likeness and ery out that the nation or the race 
is headed for ruin if a certain element is toler- 
ated. Such are the fanatics, bigots, firebrands, 
stormy petrels, alarmists, demagogues, for-God’s- 
sak - ers, bunk - shooters and finders of mare’s 
nests, who spread incendiary lies about the 
Mormons, the Free Masons, the Catholics, the 
Negroes, Wall Street, organized labor, the for- 
eign-born, the ‘reds’, the liberal professors of 
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economies, the social workers, the teachers of 
evolution. Men of breadth and balance should 
be at all times ready to ‘go to the mat’ with 
these.’’ 

Just as things seem to be getting settled down 
after the election, the war, or a financial panic, 
these joy killers send out an alarm that Japan 
is laying a plot to overthrow the United States, 
that the Pope is going to banish everyone ex- 
cept the Catholies from the fertile parts of the 
earth, that the ‘‘unspeakable’’ Turk is prepar- 
ing to massacre Christians, or that the Jews 
have just completed plans for taking over the 
universities and the movies. These supposed 
menaces are usually tied up with something 
pertaining to race or religion and they invari- 
ably keep a certain class of people in a state of 
terror. Even though these menaces may not be 
real, the fact that they are continually paraded 
before the publie has a very damaging effect on 
the much desired social peace of the world. 

The most dangerous menace to mankind are 
not these things which are periodically dragged 
before us. The great arch-enemy of progress, 
against whom we should all unsheath our 
swords, is ignorance—that great dragon which 
stalks up and down the earth, poisoning the 
minds of men and making them suspicious of 
every person of different breed or creed. If we 
were better informed we should not be so much 
concerned since we should find that racial and 
religious difficulties are not based so much on 
real, as supposed differences. 

In racial and religious prejudice, however, 
there is a real problem before the world which 
should be faced squarely and not avoided. If it 
is to be solved the best thought of the time must 
be brought to bear on it, and it must be at- 
tacked in a systematic manner by the most 
scientific methods known to the modern world. 
The methods which have. been so successful in 
the physical sciences should be helpful here. 

We have a chemical! substance, the nature of 
which is uncertain — we subject it to analysis 
and determine its component elements. Like- 
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wise, a social problem ean best be understood if 
the factors entering into it are determined. The 
chemist who makes an analysis must do so by 
standard methods and must be guided by the 
facts he discovers and not by some pre-con- 
ceived idea he may have had about the sub- 
stance. The student of social affairs, as a first 
step should eliminate from his thinking such 
personal preferences and prejudices as would 
bias him in making an analysis of the problem. 

If we wish to make a sane approach to an un- 
derstanding of racial and religious prejudices, 
we must first eliminate from our own minds, as 
far as possible, those inevitable prejudices that 
cling to us from tradition and that grow out of 
our imperfect knowledge of people who live in 
an environment different from our own. 

It is difficult to determine all of the factors 
which enter into prejudice and that promote 
enmity between different groups. Probably, the 
greatest one is the lack of the knowledge of real 
conditions existing in the strange group, and 
the tendeney to consider one undesirable indi- 
vidual as typieal of the group. This leads to 
many misunderstandings, not a few of which 
are caused by different indicators and standards 
of morality and righteousness that are employed 
by the various people. One group gives great- 
est emphasis to honesty, another to chastity, 
another to thrift with corresponding variation, 
in the censure of different vices. The pet no- 
tions of one may be ignored by another with 
resulting conflict. The Moslem Afgan may con- 
sider the murder of a Christian as the greatest 
possible service to Allah, whereas among some 
other groups such an act would be considered 
the most serious misdeed that could be eom- 
mitted. 

The conflict of desire is one of the great dis- 
turbing elements of society. Each individual is 
made up of hundreds of desires, some of which 
are in conflict with each other. The desire to 
get drunk conflicts with the desire for the es- 
teem of others or the struggle to become eco- 
nomieally independent. Many human desires 
are common to large groups of individuals and 
ean be satisfied best by cooperation. Good 
roads, schools, libraries and art galleries cannot 
be obtained by the ordinary individual working 
alone. The desire for these can be satisfied only 
by many individuals pooling their desire and 
working for the common good. 

Civilization is nothing short of a manifesta- 
tion of the ability of many individuals to live 
closely together in peace and to work together 
to satisfy desires that can be secured jointly 
with other individuals. This calls for emphasis 
on points of agreement. and minimizing items of 
conflict.” 

In the groups which make up society, peace 
and happiness prevail only where differences 
are not made to outweigh the similarities. If 


our civilization is to be perfected, the groujs 
must learn to utilize joint advantages and this 
ean be realized only when there is peaceful « 
operation. World peace cannot be secured if the 
Mohammedan is determined to exterminate t! 
Christian or if the white man insists on subju 
gating and dominating men who are yellow « 
black. Each group must live and let live. 

Fortunately science and invention are tending 
to make man one. The telegraph and telepho: 
the railway and automobile, the airplane a: 
the radio, the newspaper and the magazine 
modern medicine and international law, are 
working as great educational agencies to 
quaint unsympathetic groups with each othe: 
They show to the individual forming the groups 
that their individual and group-interests i! 
best served by allowing each other freedom 
racial development and an opportunity to we: 
ship God in the way which appeals to them 
being most nearly perfect. This can be don 
while at the same time there is cooperation wit 
peoples of other races and creeds for the rea 
zation of desires which are common to all ma) 
kind and which cannot be realized unless 
work together in harmony. 

If we could each have a world made to orde: 
we should doubtless want to eliminate some » 
the conditions that now lead to contention. W: 
should probably want all of the people to be 
our own particular color and shade of religious 
belief. We might even want them to be so un 
form of native endowment and temperament 
that we could be merely giving the order, have 
the goose-step marched at any time. 

Whether or not this would be a better worl: 
than the one in which we live is immaterial for 
the present discussion. The fact remains that 
we find ourselves in a world with a population 
of nearly two billion people of many shades »! 
eolor who speak hundreds of languages and dia 
leets and whose religious beliefs are so diverse 
that literally thousands of different points 0! 
view may be encountered. 

We may not like this situation, but there is 
nothing to do but make the best of it. It might 
be simpler to preseribe for a world full of peo 
ple ‘‘as like as peas’’, but I faney that it would 
not be nearly so interesting. 

Now that we have our problem with all of its 
diverse elements, what are we going to do about 
it? Are we going to let strife take its course 
and allow turmoil to prevail, or shall we use our 
best efforts to assist those various peoples to live 
together in peace for the greatest good of all? 
And by ‘‘peace’’ I mean more than the mere 
absence of war; I mean a peace of mutual to! 
erance and sympathy so that each element of 
society may be allowed to develop its highest 
qualities. 

No race nor church has a complete monopoly 
on all of the good there is in the world. A 
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friendly contact of each with the other is sure 
to result in all learning something; whereas a 
hostile attitude between the groups eliminates 
the possibility of one seeing any good in the 
other. 
In spite of the differences that are apparent 
every hand, it is impossible to get away from 
the idea of the oneness of man. All the races 
nd all the creeds must take second place to 
he biologieal unity of all mankind; and speak- 
ng in the large, the interests of any one group 
should be the interests of the whole. There 
seem to be distinet types, but there is no such 
thing as a pure race. Into every group has 
me some of the blood of other groups and 
st nations are made up of rather complex 
xtures. 

(ne almost inevitable attitude that is encoun- 
tered is that each race considers itself to be the 

ne superior strain of mankind, and those from 

ther lands are regarded as inferior. My Hindu 
friends, Narayan, say that when a white man 
ame to their home and asked for a drink of 
water, the water was given but as soon as the 
stranger had gone the vessel from which he 
drank was broken, since it had been contami- 

ted by an individual of an inferior race. The 
white races have somehow come to regard mere 

or of skin as outweighing all other consider- 

ons. I remember in Mexico hearing an illit- 
erate American, coming of ‘‘ poor-white-trash’’ 
stock refer to a well-educated and highly cul- 
tured Mexican gentleman of wealth as: ‘‘ That 
(ireaser.’’ This attitude of self-love seems to be 
deep-rooted in all races. 

When it comes to religion, the ‘‘I-am-holier- 
than-thou’’ attitude seems to be so thoroughly 
established that men who might associate in a 
friendly way in business have no sympathy 
whatever with each other when it comes to the 
worship of God. There has somehow grown up 

idea in the minds of many people that they 
ure serving God best when they are least toler- 
ant with those whose method of worship is dif- 
ferent from their own. Probably the fear of 
competition may in part be responsible for this 
attitude. 

Swift said: ‘‘We have just enough religion 
to make us hate but not enough to make us love 
one another.’’ Baeon said: ‘‘The greatest vicis- 
situde of things among men, is the vicissitude 
of sect and religion’’; and Ross said: ‘‘There 
is no scourge of society worse than the strife 
over religion, for it is the elite who are deci- 
mated. The coarser natured, the sensualists, take 
small heed of religion and reck little how others 
worship. It is the idealists, whose care is for the 
spiritual, who become frenzied at the spectacle 
ot another man’s heterodoxy.’’ 

We cannot expect complete agreement in all 
of the shades of religious belief since this must 
be essentially a matter of individual interpre- 


tation. No two individuals have had exactly 
the same experience, the same learning, and 
have thought the same thoughts; and since one’s 
philosophy of life is influenced by all of these, 
there are as many separate and distinet philos- 
ophies, or points of view, as there are individ- 
uals. Even though the same sacred writings may 
have been handed down from generation to gen- 
eration their mterpretation has been modified 
by the knowledge that has come to the wor- 
shipers from other sources. 

One of the real problems in arriving at reli- 
gious harmony is the tendency on the part of 
the people to adhere to interpretations based on 
varving experienees, and their slowness to ad- 
just their interpretations to the experiences 
of other groups or to the discoveries made by 
the researches of sciences. Because our parents 
have all their lives looked at the distant moun- 
tain peak with naked eyes, we hesitate to use 
the excellent pair of binocular field glasses 
which make the view much clearer but which 
reveal details that were not visible to those who 
lived before the instrument for clarifying vision 
was available. 

It is not necessary nor desirable that ideals 
should be abandoned. Nor should we worry if 
we do not all come to agreement at once; but 
could not greater progress toward truth be 
made by giving greater emphasis to the com- 
mon points of belief and let the differences 
work themselves out gradually ? 

Controversy does not lead to unity or con- 
version either in science or theology. Nor does 
persecution lessen the virility of an opposing 
group. There is no greater unifying foree than 
external persecution. 

The road to social peace leads through the 
land of sympathy illuminated by the light of 
understanding. Ignorance and suspicion must 
be banished and their places must be taken by 
education and good will. This does not mean 
that all of the races must mix promiscuously 
nor that church organization should be aban- 
doned, but it does mean that each race and each 
church must be willing to concede that some 
other race or church may contain some element 
that is meritorious and each people must be 
given an opportunity to develop along the lines 
of its greatest capabilities. 

2 & & 

OPPORTUNITY is pleased to announce that Mr. Erie 
D. Walrond of New York, writer and journalist, and a 
young man of considerable business training and fami- 
liarity with the publicity field, has been added to the 


staff of OPPORTUNITY as Business Manager. Mr. Wal- 
rond began his duties on July 16th. Several of his 


short stories have appeared in OpporTuNITy, and other 
of his articles in such magazines as the New Republic, 
Saturday Review of Literature, Smart Set, and Success 
Magazine. 
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“Che Art of Auguste Mambour 


By Avan LOcKE 


Oe main story is about Auguste Mambour 
and his brilliant contribution to the art ex- 
pression of Negro types—but the news has just 
come of the death of Lucie Costurier. We must 
mix our bay with laurel and grieve as well as 
praise. Elsewhere in this issue, as is most appro- 
propriate, Rene Maran—triend, comrade, fellow- 
crusader, pays the fuller tribute of which he 
alone is capable. But it is impossible to speak of 
the artistic revolution which has invested Negro 
types with their own inherent beauty and given 
them their classic tradition and place in art 
without homage to Lucie Costurier, whose pio- 
neer vision was such a discovering genius in this 
field. Intimate hu- 
man understanding, 
and a_ universaliz- 
ing conviction of 
kinship without res- 
ervation or forced 
doetrinizing gave 
the author of Des 
Inconnues chez Moi 
and Mes Inconnues 
chee Eux a moral 
and spiritual pene- 
tration into African 
life as well as a 
technical and artis- 
tie insight. Madame 
Costurier was one 
of the discoverers 
of the Negro soul— 
and painting but 
one of her avenues 
of approach. But, 
despite her fervent 
interest in litera- 
ture portraiture, she 
recognized its su- 
preme importance 
as a channel of rev- 
elation for the di- 
reet enlightenment 
of the masses. Cer- 
tainly this seemed 
her philosophy of the new social vision for which 
she so ardently worked and hoped as she arose 
by a desperate effort of will from her couch 
that single afternoon when I was privileged to 
see her, to receive us, Rene Maran, some West 
Coast students from the Normal College at Bor- 
deaux then on vacation in Paris, and myself. 
‘*To see, one must have vision—to understand, 
one must have more sympathy than curiosity, 
more understanding than sympathy, more love 
than understanding.’’ With the peculiar hectic 
fever of her disease reenforeing the ardour of 
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the adventuresome reformer and traveler, it was 
a memory-searing scene and experience. That 
was what made Madame Costurier more than a 
technical experimenter, or a delver in the ex- 
otie: she loved and understood what others have 
merely used and exploited. 

Auguste Mambour’s grasp upon the Negro 
subject is deeper than that of a marvelous tech- 
nical control, and to that extent he, with many 
others, is a debtor of one to whom he owes no 
direct artistie technical debt or influence. Mam 
bour’s control is technical, his chief significance 
is as the painter who of all the many now in 
terested in the portrayal of African types has 
achieved the most 
distinetively  origi- 
nal idiom of style 
and color, but back 
of that lies an inti- 
mate sympathy and 
understanding of 
his subject. Ed- 
mond Jaloux in La 
revue Belge singles 
out ‘‘the = striking 
originality of a man 
who would go to 
study in the Congo 
when others were 
going to Rome.’’ It 
is no middle aged 
quest for fresh 
fields after the ex- 
haustion of the tra- 
ditional that 
brought Mambour 
to his subject. He is 
yet counted among 
the younger gener- 
ation of Belgian 
painters. But deep- 
er even than _ his 
own strong Wal- 
esi: Mineien loon tradition, the 

types of his own 

Liegeois, is his hold 
upon African types and secenes- Six of the eight 
canvases selected to represent him at the Inter- 
national Art Exhibit at Venice were Negro in 
subject, and Sander Pierron in his review of 
the Belgian exhibit, also in La revue Belge, 
credits the Congo with having given him his 
characteristic atmosphere, — a ‘brutally con- 
trasting, almost overwhelming color scheme, 
weighted down in spite of its brillianee with a 
heavy, quite tropical melancholy and fatalism.’ 
The reproductions show the forceful stylization 
of Mambour,—a modelling of masses that is 
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truly seulptural and particularly suited to the 
broad, massive features of the African counte- 
nance—surely mere line and contour treatment 
ean never be the technique for the classical 
treatment of Negro types—but to this masterful 
handling of mass and light and shade in bold 
but subtle planes, there must in imagination 
be added the striking illumination of the rich 
browns and vivid greens of a tropical color 
scheme, and a sense of dripping sunlight from 
the high-lights of the canvas. It is not to be 
wondered at, then, that these were among the 
most startling works of the entire exhibition. 
Mambour has an originality of technique which: 
he owes largely to his early interest, and his 
dee study, of things African 

It will take still another article to prove the 
quite invariable or- 
iginality of the in- 
fluence in European 
painting. The work 
of Bonnard, Geor- 
ges Roualt, Klees 
van Dongen will es- 
pecially have to be 
noticed, but Mam- 
bour alone even 
ought to be a revel- 
ation to the eve un- 
accustomed to see- 
ing pure beauty in 
alien moulds. For 
the Negro artist, 
must consider work 
like this as basie, 
both from the point 
of view of technique 
as well as of inter- 
pretation. It is a 
prineiple of all art, 
that each body of 
material has, so to 
speak, its own in- 
herent idioms, that 
are only to be de- 
rived through _let- 
ting the material 
dictate its own ex- Fro 
pression. In this 
sense, Keats’ ideal 
that ‘Beauty is Truth, Truth, Beauty’ beeomes 
almost a dictum of technique. The spirit of Af- 
rican life is maintained, and not merely the ex- 
ternal form and feature. That is what differ- 
entiates such work from the merely exotie ren- 
derings of so many colonial painters. Mambour 
is at home with his subject psychologically 
rather than just physically there. Where others 
rely on theatrical effect, and draw an attention 
that they cannot sustain, Mambour’s art has an 

‘esting quality that converts curiosity into 
understanding. A single Mambour may eventu- 
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ally do more for the modern status of African 
and Negro material than seores of academic 
studies or reams of critical argument. For, af 
ter all, the justification in art is beauty,—noth- 
ing more or less, and here is beauty made im- 
mediately convincing. 

The Marche funebre has appropriately been 
acquired by the Colonial Museum at Tervueren. 
But Mambour is still largely in the private evl- 
lections of his fellow countrymen, and at Liege. 
His significance however is international, and 
his influence should be made so. On sheer tech- 
nical merit, he ranks with the leaders of his na- 
tion’s art, Jacob Smits, Lucien Rion, Georges 
Latinis, and almost with the eontemporary Bel- 
gian masters Laermans and Rik Wouters. M 
G. D. Perier, that zealous exponent of the Negro 
tradition in modern 
colonial art has 
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used Mambour al- 
most as effectively 
as text as he has 
the indigenous na- 
tive art itself. Bel- 
gian criticism is thus 
almost as actively 
enlightened in the 
interest of this im- 
portant phase of 
modern art devel- 
opment as Franee, 
with its Madame 
Costurier, its Guil- 
laume Janneau, and 
its Paul Guillaume. 
As soon as repro- 
ductions are avail- 
able, it will be in- 
teresting to supple- 
ment these Mam- 
bour illustrations 
with some of the 
other material that 
documents this ma- 
terial as part of a 
vital art movement 
rather than shows 
them as isolated in- 
stances of an ephe- 
meral fad. The in- 
fluence goes beyond the narrow confines of the 
orignal subject-matter, as was the case also with 
the influence of the native African art. Indeed 
in both phases, it has been an influence full of 
the greatest subtleties — things primitive have 
had far from a primitive influence and effect in 
modern art. It was Madame Costurier who said 
in a symposium upon the value of African art 
to European art in Le Bulletin de la vie Artis- 
tique,—‘‘ When our art discovers the real values 
of Negro art, and our museums open their 
Continued to page 252 
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“Ghe xecutive Secretary Speaks 


HAVE just returned to New York from an 
I extended trip through the West, covering 
4 (00 miles, visiting the National Conference of 
Social Work in Denver, local Urban Leagues in 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Los Ange- 
les. and other Pacifie Coast cities to which Ne- 
vroes have gone in some numbers and where so- 
cial problems are developing—San Diego, San 
Franeiseo and Oakland, California; Portland, 
Qregon and Seattle, Washington, in which last 
city L received information concerning condi- 
tions in Tacoma and Spokane, Washington. 

At the National Conference of Social Work 
in Denver, addresses on the Negro were deliv- 
ered in the sectional meetings on NEIGH- 
BORHOOD AND COMMUNITY LIFE and 
HEALTH AND CHILDREN. Mr. Forrester 
Bb. Washington, Executive Secretary of the 
Philadelphia Armstrong Association—the Lea- 
cue’s Philadelphia affiliated organization—and 
Mr. Jesse O. Thomas, Southern Field Secretary 
o! the League, were speakers, as was Dr. George 
I. Haynes of the Federal Council of Churches 
v! Christ in America (Dr. Haynes’ paper 
was read in his absence). Mr. Washington 
spoke on ‘‘The Health of the Colored Child”’ 
and Mr. Thomas and Dr. Haynes discussed 
‘Racial and Religious Prejudices. ”’ 

While at the Conference in Toronto, last year, 
there were many more set speeches on the Ne- 
gro, it seemed to me that at many points through- 
out the Denver sessions, and at the general meet- 
ings at night,there was woven into the discus- 
sions a thread of democratic interest in race re- 
lations which made it impossible for any mem- 
ber of the conference of 1500 delegates to avoid 
the issues growing out of racial contacts. 

The National Conference of Social Work is, 
as it should be, the most democratic organiza- 
tion in America facing the issues of life in our 
great country. While it makes no official pro- 
nhouneements and is not a functional organiza- 
tion with activities going on from year to year, 
it dares to face squarely and discuss thoroughly 
all of the social problems which develop from 
men’s relations with one another. 

Professor Charles A. Ellwood of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, and President of the Ameri- 
can Sociologieal Society, spoke at one evening’s 
general meeting on the subject of ‘‘ Racial and 
Religious Differences and Prejudices as Factors 
in Community Integration’’, in which address 
he dwelt on the dangers to our common exist- 
ence from Ku Klux Klan activities. 


President Franklin S. Harris of Brigham 


Young University, Provo, Utah, spoke on the 
subject of ‘‘A Sane Approach to an Under- 
standing of Racial and Religious Prejudices 


i» 


at a meeting of the Neighborhood and Commu 
nity Life section. 

Many opportunities were given the delegates 
for diseussing in smaller groups the possibili 
ties of larger development in social service for 
Negroes in many communities — for instance, 
the Director of the Community Chest of a large 
southern city agreed to further the establish- 
ment of an Urban League in that city, and Mr. 
Thomas, the League's Southern Field Secretary, 
is going immediately to that community to fol- 
low up this lead. Coordination of that city’s 
activities among the colored people is the imme- 
diate service which must be given to develop so- 
cial leadership and bring relief to conditions 
which need attention. 

The Chairman of another Community Chest 
of a Mid-Western city expressed the desire to 
have the advice of the National Urban League 
in formulating a social service program for 
that city. This advice will be given, and, all- 
though an Urban League may not develop, it is 
the League's policy to help in such situations 
even though a formal Urban League does not 
follow. We feel that it is our duty to help 
build wholesome communities even though this 
is done at the expense of a slight growth in our 
organization's machinery. 

While in Denver, a meeting was held of the 
Inter-Racial Committee there, which faces some 
very serious problems in the school life of the 
young people due to the migration to Denver 
of Southern whites and Southern Negroes. The 
Urban League Secretaries, some nine of them, 
who were at the Conference, joined with this 
Committee in discussing a workable program. 

I found in Los Angeles an Urban League de- 
veloping into a thriving institution for regulat- 
ing social service among the 50,000 Negroes 
now residing there. The Executive Secretary is 
Mrs. Katherine J. Barr. Although the Los An- 
geles Community Chest is allowing $11,300 for 
the League's work there this year, it is likely 
that, with the need of developing a large indus- 
trial program, it will be necessary to inerease 
the staff and to provide more money for the 
League's activities. In Los Angeles, the League 
maintains a Day Nursery, Employment Service 
—mainly supplying high-class domestie help— 
and a general agency for emergeney-case work. 
The League has been instrumental there in de- 
veloping other social work now supported by 
municipal and private philanthropy. 

In the other Coast cities which I visited, I 
found a great need for constructive social work 
and a development of leadership among the col- 
ored people that could secure the confidence of 
the white and colored people and could give to 
the colored people that intelligent service which 
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their new life demands. Oakland with 10,000 
Negroes, Seattle with 6,000, San Francisco with 
nearly 5,000, San Diego with 3,500, Portland, 
Oregon, with 3,000, Spokane, Washington, with 
3,000, and Tacoma with an equal number, chal- 
lenge socially-minded America because there 
seems to be a tendeney in industrial circles to 
seek the service of Negroes along with other 
persons capable of meeting industry's demands. 
Negroes are distributing themselves more widely 
over the country. As they come into these Far 
Western communities, with no conscious leader- 
ship already established in the community, it is 
the responsibility of the older residents to plan 
consciously to meet the problems of housing, re- 
creation and industry which seem to spring up 
over night. 

Ater explaining the League’s program to per- 
sons, white and colored, the response justifies me 
in believing that the League is the organization 
which ean help these communities to meet their 
social needs. I found evidence to this effect in 
St. Paul, with 6,000 Negroes, where the League 
has developed into a most responsible agency in 
the community. The Executive Secretary, E. A. 
Carter, has won the confidence of the colored 
and white people, and is called upon for innu- 
merable adjustments of colored individuals and 
groups for their own benefit and for the wel- 
fare of the community at large. It is interest- 
ing to note here that the St. Paul Urban Lea- 
gue has voted to permit Mr. Carter to devote 
a part of his time gratuitously to the National 
Office for the work of organizing in the North- 
west. 

In Minneapolis, I witnessed the official launch- 
ing of the Minneapolis Urban League at a mass 
meeting there, at which time the new Executve 
Secretary of the organization, Mr. A. L. Harris, 
was introduced to the people of Minneapolis. 
Mr. Harris, a former ‘‘fellow’’ of the League 
at the University of Pittsburgh, has been for 
the past year instructor of Economics at West 
Virginia Collegiate Institute. Minneapolis has 
the advantage of having a fine spirit of coop- 
eration among its colored leaders and those 
white people who are interested in the problems 
growing out of the Negro migration to their 
city. Mrs. Robbins Gilman, Executive Secretary 
of the Women’s Cooperative Alliance, has been 
the moving spirit in getting this opportunity 
for self-expression for the colored group, and 
Miss Gertrude Brown, Headworker of the Phy!]- 
lis Wheatley Community House, had aided with 
a fine, unselfish spirit. 

I had the pleasure of addressing the students 
of the Department of Sociology of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Summer School, composed of 
teachers from many sections of the country. In 
St. Paul, I addressed a mass meeting held un- 
der the auspices of the St. Paul Urban League 
and broadeasted over Radio Station WCCO on 
the subject, ‘‘The Negro in the North.’’ This 


radio station, located in the Union Railway Sta- 
tion, is maintained by the Washburn-Croshy 
Company, cooperating with the Chambers of 
Commerce of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

Our Department of Research and Investiva- 
tions which publishes ‘**‘OPPORTUNITY ” con- 
tinues to make studies of Negro life as a basis 
for practical service. We have completed a sur- 
vey of conditions among the colored people and 
should be in the hands of the Trenton commit- 
tee within a month. The Plainfield, N. J. Com- 
munity Chest has voted to finance a local sur- 
vey of conditions among the colored people and 
has requested the Urban League to make this 
study. Of course, we have consented. The Mor- 
ristown, N. J. Community Chest has accepted 
the worker whom we recommended to direct the 
program adopted following the study made last 
year by the League’s ‘‘Fellow’’, Miss Ethel 
MeGhee. Miss Katie Kelley, formerly with t)c 
Atlanta, Ga. Tuberculosis Society, whom we 
recommended, is now in Morristown at work 

The National Department of Industrial R: 
tions is now in full swing. Mr. T. Arnold Hill, 
Director, has had several conferences with Ar 
William Greene. President of the American 
Federation of Labor, and with the Americ vn, 
Federation of Labor Executive Council. T! 
has resulted in a publie statement being mac 
by the Council that in its fortheoming drive for 
memberships, a special effort will be made to 
enlist Negro members and to persuade the va) 
ious internationals of the Federation to remove 
prohibitive measures against Negro member 
ship. 

The National Industrial Conference Board 
has expressed a willingness to make an investi 
gation of vocational opportunities available for 
Negroes in the various industries with the ides 
that schools with Negro students may plan their 
courses of study more definitely to meet the «« 
mand of Negro skilled workers. 

In order to meet all of our obligations for 
the balance of the year, and to pay off out 
standing notes, we need $21,500. Of this sw 
we are reasonably certain of $7,000, leaving « 
balance of $14,500, which we would appreciate 
our friends helping us to raise. 

Daily we are called upon by social service or 
ganizations to advise in the selection of work- 
ers, preparation of programs and the assembl\ 
of facts about the Negro, which make us fee! 
more and more that we are a vital foree for 
good. It would be tragie after our phenomena! 
growth during fifteen years of service if it be- 
comes necessary to curtail in any considerable 
degree the machinery by which we can meet 
this demand. 

We welcome the comment and advice of our 
readers on this report of progress and sugges- 
tions as to ways by which you will help your 
organization to continue its helpful service. 

EUGENE KINCKLE JONES. 
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Uignettes: Bermuda 


By HerscuetL, Bek 


St. Georges. 


OG along. In the sunshine. In a jogging 
rig. Leave the reins hang loose. The old 
nag is intimate with the road. The long, white 
sand road. Ambling along ahead of him. Un- 
dulating. Up and down. In and out. Left and 
right. Lie back in your seat. Lazily.  Lan- 
vuidly. . . . . Here are small, white houses. 
Scattered along the road-sides. Carelessly scat- 
tered about. Let your eyes drink in the sun- 
shine. And the sunlit white of the sand road. 
And the houses. And the stone quarries. Let 
your eyes bathe in a sea of color. Dark melan- 
choly green. Soft delicate green. Frail tints 
of green. Red and white of oleanders. Poin- 
settia shining in stars of searlet. The rich 
orange and red of royal poincianas. ... . Let 
the old nag go across this wooden bridge. Clap- 
pety-clap. Clappety-clap. Touch the reins a 
little. Touch them. Make him stop a moment. 
He'll be glad to do it. The lazy fellow. Stop. 
And rest your eyes in the cool blue of the sea. 
The opalescent, quiet blue of the sea. Then go 
ahead. Do not stare too long at the sea. There 
are strange myriad colors there that will drive 
vou mad. Do not stop too long with the sea. 
.. Jog along. Past little white houses. And 
farms. Return the hand-waves of greeting. 
From the dark-faced farmers. Among their 
crops. Laborers at the white stone quarries. 
lhe women and children. Lying in the grass. 
Lounging on the door-steps. . . Be eareful. 
()f this field of Easter lilies. Blinding white in 
the sun-light. <A shining stretch of snow. Glis- 
tening petals of snow that cannot melt. Wash 
vour eyes in them. For a swift moment. Then 
Catch the quick flash of a red- 
bird. The eurving flash of a red-bird. Across 
the curtain of blue sky. Watch some blue-birds. 
Sky-blue. Sea-blue. Hopping about. In the 
green of a tree Jog along. Lazily. Lei- 
surely. In the sunshine. And the warm blue 
sky. . . . . Night will eateh vou. Suddenly. 
Unexpectedly. Jogging along. In a dream of 
color. Dazed with color. Dazed and dreaming 
in a phantasy of color 
Night. On the Barracks Hill. Looking down. 
(in the little town of St. Georges. A haphazard 
croup of little toy houses. Pale white in the 
moon-light. Huddled together. Between the 
deep shadows of clusters of trees. And the eb- 
ony waters of the bay. Nestling at the foot of 
the hill: Like resting wayfarers. Tired of the 
day’s sun and dust. Kneeling for the healing 
benediction of the moonlight. Silence. ... And 


the white peace of stars. Crowding down. Low. 
Over the little town. Sleeping. 

Good morning. Everybody and everything 
says good-morning. The sunlight stealing in 
thru the window. Tapping at my eyelids, says 
good-morning Walk out. Early Sunday 
morning. The small, white houses of stone, the 
trees, and the birds, greet vou with good-morn- 
ing. Asking vou to walk. them. Leisurely. Laz- 

Walk anywhere. To the edge of the 
sea. In the shining gold sand of the little 
beaches. Among the great rocks. Patient. 
Brooding. With their stoical faces. In a long 
gaze toward the distant horizon of the sea. .... 
Yes. Walk along the crazy little alleys. That 
wind in and out. Running along ahead of you. 
In and out. Like mischievous children playing 
at hide and seek. Stroll along to the venerable 
little church. Everybody and everything greets 
you with good-morning. The dark-faced farm- 
ers. Laborers. Shopkeepers. Clean. Fresh. 
In their Sunday best. The dark-faced people. 
With sun-dreams in their eyes. With peace in 


their open faces. Greet you. With strong, 


white-teethed smiles. Voices husky with econ- 
tent. .. . . Good-morning. Good-morning 
Suddenly. Over the silence. And the peace. Of 
blue sky. And warm sky. The bells in the bel- 
fry of the little church. Ring out their old, old 
tune. Clear. Happy. Sing-song. Mellow notes. 
Floating over the roof-tops. Over the tops of 
trees. Over the hills. And the rocks. Dying 
away in a faint echo. Into the dim distances. 
Bevond the sea Ring out. Good-morning. 
Good-morning. Good-morning. 

Here, in this little town. Of little stone houses. 
Glaring white in the sunlight. Which creeps in 
everywhere. In the windows. In the open door- 
ways. In the zig-zag alleys. In the crevices of 
walls and rocks. .... A laziness. The laziness 
of sunshine. Everybody and everything moving 
about. As in a dream. Listlessly. . . . The peo- 
ple. Going about their unhurried duties. Lan- 
guidly. Contentedly The dark-faced peo- 
ple. With a peace in their eyes. A peace of 
quiet pools in quiet places. Of windless groves. 
Of high hills in the sunlight This carpen- 
ter. In the shade of a tree. Working lazily 
with hammer and plane. The wood - shavings 
lifting and fluttering as lazily about his feet. 
Like bird feathers. Like leaves falling from a 
tree. Golden shavings. Catching and giving 
back the glint of the sun. .... This farmer. 
Moving about among his crops. Inspecting. 
Cleaning. Picking at this and that 
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dark-taced people know a certain jey. In the 
work of their hands. In the feel of their tools. 
And they are happy. In the warm sunshine. In 
the dreaming laziness. Of the sun. And the 
clear blue sky. 


Here, rain is a thing of joy. The little white 
houses of stone. Tortured by the sun. And the 
white sand roads find a peace and a rest, from 
the sun and the wind, in the rain. In the cool, 
glad rain. The garden-patches, and the scrubby 
eedars and the flowers weleome it. And the 
birds in the trees wash the dust from their 
wings, in the rain. The dry grass and the sod 
are glad for the rain. Drinking it in. In long, 
thirsty gulps. .... The rain comes. And is wel- 
comed. Happily. Like a long-lost prodigal... . 
People in door-ways. People behind rain-stained 
window-panes. Look out. Cooling their eyes in 
the rain. Talking to one another. In low, con- 
tented tones. .... There will be fresh water in 
the wells. There will be new water in the water- 
tanks. .... Far off. A lone cow. Standing on 
a hill. In the drenching rain. Is filled with a 
gladness. Dreaming of grass made more lus- 
cious. Grass cool and juicy with rain. .. . Here, 
rain is a thing of joy. 


Lying on my back. In the grass. On a hill. 
Facing the wide Atlantic. With the warm sun- 
shine pouring down. Solitude. Silence. 
Somewhere beyond the hill. The sea is talking. 
Talking incessantly. In a strange, unknown lan- 


gange. And the trees. With the wind in them. 
Somewhere at the bottom of the hill. Talk too 
And their language is the language of the se. 

. . Here, in the sun one can dream. And 
fancy. The sea telling the trees. Of adventures 
befalling their kin. Who long ago went off to 
sea. As the bone and flesh of great ships. Brave, 
adventurous ships. And the trees answer. [1 
the low rhythmical monotone of the sea. 
fiding their ambitions. Their hopes. Their fears 

. Lying on my back. In the lazy sunshine 
On a hill. I hear the sea and the trees, with the 
wind in them, talking. Somewhere beyond t! 
hill. And the speech of one is the speech of thie 
other. And they keep on talking. In the silence 
and the sun. Talking. Talking. Talking. 

Here, on clear days. The wide sky and t 

wide sea hold tete-a-tetes. In speech of colv 
The sky speaking in words of blue. Soft, war: 
words of blue. Limpid. Lueid. Intimate words 
ot blue. Tender little words of white ecloud-bits 
Fluffy eloud-bits. ... . . And the sea replying i: 
words of sky-blue. And the shadows of fluff, 
cloud-bits. Cool, curving words of foam. Dane- 
ing words of spray. There are sea-words the 
sky cannot speak. Yet understands. Glinting 
words of sun-gold. Rippling words of silver 
Green. Turquoise. Opal... .. Here, on clear 
days. The sky and the sea speak to one anothe: 
In a give and take of color. Quietly. Serenel, 
Like two lovers. In an eternal springtime. Ux 
der an infinite canopy of sun-gold. 
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By Brenpa Ray Moryck 


RVIN COBB and Octavus Roy Cohen, — 

recognized experts in the field of the short 
story of ebony hue and chocolate flavor? Why, 
I thought they were white men!”’ 

‘*T thought so too.’’ 

‘*But they can’t be!” 

‘*Why not?’’ 

‘*Because they write Negro stories.”’ 

‘*Well,—suppose they do.”’ 

‘Then they must be Negroes themselves. We 
are told that people ean only write very well of 
their own race because they know that race 
best.’’ 

‘*Indeed.’’ 

The foregoing bit of conversation was recent- 
ly overheard in a Southern city. 

And there you have it,—the Caucasian, with 
his facile pen, sketching life, wherever he finds 
it, excelling in any field to which he turns his 
art, while he recommends with sincerest sophis- 
try that his darker brother keep within the nar- 
row and prescribed area of his own racial pre- 
cinets. 


A paradox,—a white man may be an expert 
in his treatment of a theme on black folk, but 
a colored man, and I say ‘‘colored’’ advisedly 
is not to be encouraged to emulate his example 
by reciprocation. Strange, too, when colored 
people always have known, and always wil! 
know, as long as white people continue to de 
pend upon them for the most intimate persona! 
services one human being ean render another, 
far more about them individually and collec 
tively than they will ever know about the black 
race. 

Yet one of the most popular arguments ad 
vanced by modern critics, to convince the Negro 
writer of the wisdom of curtailing whatever free 
play he might eare to allow his imagination in 
the treatment of any and all themes is the one 
which states that he knows best about his own 
people. Granted that he does, is it not possible 
that in the range of his varied experiences he 
may not, through intimate contact with other 
peoples, come to know them equally as well, ev- 
en as Thomas Nelson Page, Ruth McEnery Stu- 
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art, Joel Chandler Harris and others, not omit- 
ting the estimable Messrs. Cobb and Cohen, have 
come to know and understand a certain type of 
Negro? I venture to say that a Negro writer 
living North could excel some of his present 
peers in the handling of an Irish or Jewish or 
Italian or Polish or even upper-class Caucasian 
theme if he were to try, for living and attend- 
ing school for the most part, as he does, among 
the heterogeneous type of Americans, native, or 
foreign-born, contemptuously classed as ‘‘ poor 
white trash,’’ and either working for or with,— 
no matter which, so the daily contact is there, 

better class Caucasians from clerks to royalty, 

e runs the gamut of the social seale in his 

daily existence and may be presumed to have 
direct knowledge of all classes of white people. 

Then, too, his schooling, whether little or 

ich, if academic training is as valuable as it 
< purported to be, should have contributed 
vastly to his understanding of white people. 
Whether or not the Negro writer has attended 
mixed schools or colored schools, been tutored 
by white or colored instructors, or by both, is 
of secant importance. The essential point is that 
his entire history and literature courses have 
heen built up almost exclusively about the gen- 
‘ology, character, growth, development and 
achievements of the Caucasian race. Where more 
than a passing reference to Negroes or Mongol- 
ans has been made in a school text, it has been 
by way of some dry-as-dust anthropological 
treatise intended to draw the attention of an 
esoteric few. The daily newspapers with excep- 
tion of those few Afro-American sheets which 
recently became so popular with both blacks and 
whites, are journals of Caucasian customs, man- 
ners, habits, pursuits, enterprises and engage- 
ments. The intelligent Negro lives in a white 
world perforce, for since he is outnumbered ten 
to one according to the census count, he ean not 
ward off this daily enlightenment as to how the 
other nine-tenths live, even if he wouid. He 
begins the a b e of knowledge of the white race 
with his first academic studies, and does not 
take his final degree in ‘‘Caucasianology”’ un- 
til the hour of his death, frequently being min- 
istered to by a white physician during his pas- 
sing, by which time he merits every award giv- 
en for high attainment and proficiency in a 
prescribed course. His natural endowment of 
curiosity renders him an apt pupil in the school 
of life. 

If then, familiarity with the subject is the 
first requisite for intelligent writing about it, 
the edueated Negro possesses the proper basic 
material in a pre-eminent degree. Pause but a 
moment and think of the beautiful and appeal- 
ing love lyries of the Negro poet,—on his haunt- 
ing and wistful nature poems, so devoid of any 
reference to color—so charmingly free of all 
race consciousness. Consider ‘‘Fog,’’ as a prose 
example, the story which took first prize in a 


recent literary contest inaugurated to discover 
Negro talent. With a masterly and impersonal 
stroke, the author has handled varied classes, 
types and races of people,—the Negro element 
in his theme, sketched in evidently to make it 
conform to the rules of competition, being the 
weakest part. The Negro poet has long since 
disearded the bonds of Negro dialect as the sole 
vehicle of his expression and gloriously trans- 
cended themes purely subjective in character. 
His faney wanders where it lists. Why not the 
Negro writer of fiction? 

I am not, however, advocating that he direct 
his talent to delineating Caucasian character to 
the utter exclusion of his interest in his own 
race. My intention is merely to point out his 
ability to write freely on any subject, should he 
elect to do so, contrary to the advice of his well- 
wishers and critics. 

There is a danger, it seems to me, in confin- 
ing a writer to certain limits. His vision is 
narrowed, his imagination is dwarfed and warp- 
ed, and his theme is robbed of its universality 
of appeal if he must forever be bound to the 
task of depicting racial reactions peculiar to the 
Negro. The Negro race as a whole now differs 
from the white race in externals only. *‘ Death 
and the mysteries of life, the pain and the grief 
that flesh and souls are heirs to, the eternal 
problems that address themselves to all genera- 
tions and races, produce in the soul of the Negro 
the same reactions as in any other individual,’’ 
says Robert T. Kerlin in his essay on Contem- 
porary Poetry of the Negro. Granted that in- 
trinsically the Negro of pure African stock is 
more emotional, has greater depth of feeling, 
larger capacity for enjoyment, vaster apprecia- 
tion for sensuous beauty than his white brother, 
—is essentially more of the artist,—more of the 
poet,—and also more of the buffoon, still he ex- 
hibits his atavistic traits after three hundred 
vears of cultivation and adulteration only in 
proportion as he is removed from modern ecivil- 
ized culture. The individual differences so avid- 
ly hit upon by contemporary writers are found 
only in a certain type of Negro a very 
captivating colorful creature of swiftly chang- 
ing moods, and unexpected humorous or sad re- 
actions it is true, but one type only, nevertheless. 

The writer who wishes to confine either his 
realism or his imagination to the still primitive 
groups, groups, whose precinct is Seventh Street 
or Seventh Avenue, Chicago or Alabama, will 
find an unfailing wealth of marketable mater- 
ial whose novel appeal can not be denied. And 
the author who would make the prose literature 
of his race, can not afford to discount the valu- 
able contribution which a study of any people 
still in the elementary stages of American civil- 
ization furnishes. Myra Kelly has given us 
those charming stories, ‘‘Little Citizens’’ and 
“*Little Aliens,’’ Kathleen Norris, with her de- 
lightful gift for portraying Irish humor and 
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Irish pathos still paints the Americanized de- 
seendants of Ireland’s emigrants; O. Henry 
offered us young America of the gutter and the 
eurbstone, and I am told, upon excellent auth- 
ority that ‘‘Little Afro-Americans’’ is now in 
the process of being manuscripted. 

Further still, the Negro writer must delve in- 
to the past and steep himself in all the tragic 
lore of the South prior to the Civil War, add- 
ing to his present invaluable memory-store of 
slave history and slave legend, those poignant 
episodes of Negro life so replete with the very 
essence of reality, and with his native capacity 
for relishing the dramatic,—the sad as well as 
the gay, interpret them Tor the World, as only 
he ean, if he would complete and enrich the 
racial literature which will some day be held 
precious. 

But when he has finished this task of paint- 
ing tragic history, albeit history embellished by 
the imagination,—when he wearies of the gro- 
tesque and the humorous in his race, when his 
pen lags over the delineation of those supersti- 
tions and credulous characters once so numer- 
ous in the south but now fast disappearing; 
when he is done with slush and maudlin senti- 
mentality, to what shall he turn his attention? 

There still remains a rich unexplored field if 
he must continue the study of his own race,— 
the vast domain of the colored hoi polloi—the 
middle class Negro, neither unintelligent nor yet 
eultured,—and the realm of the highly cultivat- 
ed few,—few, not in numbers, but by compar- 
ison. Jessie Fauset, in ‘‘There is Confusion’’’ 
has sketched both classes, and Walter White, 
with another motive than that of pure enter- 
tainment, has presented us the problems and 
difficulties daily faced by the ambitious, educat- 
ed groups of Negroes in his book ‘‘The Fire in 
the Flint.’’ Other writers may follow their lead 
with similar works, but such stories, estimable 
though they are, do not represent purely crea- 
tive art. They are both, more or less, propagan- 
da novels, conceived for the purpose of present- 
ing to a white audience certain facts and condi- 
tions concerning Negroes. They are not the 
charming impersonal themes so ably handled by 
many of the best Caucasian writers, and not al- 
ways the best either, but the most widely read. 

Let the young writer try his hand at this sort 
of writing for the sole purpose of entertaining. 
He will discover before very long, when’ he 
writes of life as he finds it, and so will his 
audience and his crities, that he is writing not 
of Negroes but of just people,—people no dif- 
ferent in standards, customs, habits and culture 
from any other enlightened American groups, 
—merely American people. I say American, 
because the Negro is now American, thoroughly 
so,—having through amalgamation of blood,— 
there is no denying it when one views the ever 
increasing Nordic features and coloring appear- 
ing among the so-called blacks,—through assim- 


ilation of ideas and ideals, and conscious ani 
unconscious imitation, absorbed every iota of the 
good and bad in American life. 

Undoubtedly, if he had been allowed to 1 
main in his native land, Africa, and his black 
blood had never known the taint ef many na 
tions diffused through it in honorable and dis 
honorable ways, he would still have been as dis 
tinetly different in character as the Mongolian 
or Jew alienated from other peoples either by 
physieal, political, or racial barriers, and deve 
oping in isolation a distinet race consciousness 
Or, if, having been brought to Ameriea, he had 
been huddled into a pale or ghetto, there to de 
velop solely among his own kind, we should stil! 
see among all classes, traits and characteristics 
peculiarly individual to him. We should then 
probably have had a black Tolstoi writing of « 
dusky Anna Karenina. 

But the Negro, for a large part, is no longer 
a Negro. He is an American, or living abroad, 
an Englishman, a Frenchman, or a German, ac 
cording to his present place of abode with 
sometimes a dark skin and sometimes a skin not 
so dark. Contrary to the premise submitted b) 
many so-called scientists that one drop of Negro 
blood makes a man a Negro, the black blood is 
not strong, but weak, and when once permeated 
by the Caucasian complex, the Negro becomes 
a Caucasian in all but his physique and fre- 
quently even in that. He sheds his peculiarly 
different African heritage with the ease with 
which a chameleon changes its colors and dons 
a new garment which, in the fifth and sixth 
generation of American civilization,—the heri- 
tage which many Negroes can now boast, has 
become his skin. 

How long has the Jew or any other immi- 
grant remained racially different once he has 
become a part of America? Only so long as he 
has been foreed to keep to himself and has not 
been assimilated in the great melting pot. Once 
he has acquired money and grappled to himself 
those advantages which he came seeking, he 
emerges from racedom, just as an American 
citizen. Witness the upper class Jew in any 
community or study the high-born Mongolians 
numerous in diplomatic circles in Washington 
or on the Pacific Coast. Seldom, if ever, are 
their reactions in any way peculiarly racial once 
they have become Americanized. They differ 
only as any other people differ according to 
birth and breeding. That too when both races 
have carefully preserved their racial integrity. 

In any untutored people, we find emotional- 
ism, unrestraint and novel and unexpected re- 
sponses to the experiences of life, hence the 
naivete of the masses of Negroes, who have long 
fascinated the white public and recently have 
begun to charm their own people. In any peo- 
ples just emerging from a long period of sub- 
jugation to a dominant group, we find greater 
depth of feeling, more intense religious fervor, 
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a more serious and challenging outlook on life, 
than in the chosen few, who are the lords of 
the earth. The ordinary Negro is but a part of 
the great human family. 

Likewise does he run true to form in the up- 
per strata of society. He has on the one hand, 
all the airs, graces, superficialities and hypocris- 
ies of the white race; all the shallowness, the 
meanness, the irreverence for holy things, the 
insatiable thirst for pleasure, the irritation at 
restraint, the envy, the jealousy; the contempt 
for the weak, the repudiation of the idea that 
he is his brother’s keeper and the rejection of 
the Golden Rule which have ever characterized 
the over-sophisticated and too successful since 
the days of Babylon’s glory, while on the other 
hand, he possesses in the same degree as all 
other representatives of a high degree of civili- 
zation,—the tamperng of his white forbears is 
responsible for the present degree—noble ideals, 
lofty thought, keen intellect, sane philosophy, 
sound judgment, hunger for knowledge, and a 
craving for all that is finest and best in life. 

Prejudice against his color, when he shows 
anv, has greatly hampered his progress as far 
as his material desires are coneerned, but in 
spite of Fate, the mass Negro, the financially 
suceessful Negro and the cultured Negro as a 
whole, parallel their Caucasian complements in 
all but monetary wealth. 

A story of any one of these types can be 
worked up into a purely Negro theme of course, 
by depicting the tragedies and disappointments 
wrought by discrimination, and injustice,—com- 
mon occurrences in the daily lives of colored 
people—but at best such works are morbid. Yet 
any other attempt to portray the normal, ordi- 
nary pursuits of the classes of Negroes just de- 
scribed, unless spattered with constantly repeat- 
ed references to color or to race, becomes at 
onee, simply an account of individuals, not of 
Negroes as such. 

Konrad Bereovici, in a recent article publish- 
ed in the Harlem number of the Survey Graph- 
ic, argues that the Negro should preserve his 
racial heritage even as the Jew has held fast 
to his. The cases are not analogous, even in 
the instances where Jews are found to be true 
to the original type. Their ranks were closed 
against all modifying and assimilating influenc- 
es of their religion. Now that their orthodoxy 
is somewhat weakening in this country, even 
they are becoming more and more like any 
other Americans. ‘‘The Good Provider’’ an 
undeniably true picture of prosperous Ameri- 
can Jewish life gives patent evidence of that 
fact. ‘*‘Humoresque’’ likewise a gripping por- 
trait of the Jew, represents his gradual change 
in character in proportion to his contact with 
the broadening influences of life. The high 
class young Jews found in private schools and 
colleges are exactly the prototype of other 
Ameriean youth. 


Granted, however, that the Negro should wish 
to emulate the Jew, in his earlier stages of de- 
velopment in America, it is too late. He was 
robbed forever of his opportunity of remaining 
a distinct group people long, long ago by his 
white ancestors. He is now from one-sixteenth 
to nine-tenths Caucasian and if he preserves 
any racial characteristics at all they must be of 
a Janus nature. 

Mr. Bercovici likewise points out that in his 
study of Negro groups gleaned from intimate 
Harlem contacts with all classes of colored 
Americans, he found among them distinet dif- 
ferences of character and thought, peculiarly 
individual to the Negro. 

I beg to differ with his findings. 

Because I have discovered so few people 
whose opinions I value, to agree with me on 
this subject, and can quote no significant auth- 
orities, I must be intensely personal in what 
follows, offering my own experiences and those 
of others well known to me to support my con- 
tention. I therefore ask my readers’ indul- 
gence. 

If Mr. Bercovici were to leave off his exquis- 
ite word-painting gf gypsy and Roumanian life 
and write a story of his colored friends,—a cer- 
tain well-known Negro actor and his clever wife, 

a chemist of recognized ability in her line,— 
would he find, I wonder, when that comedian 
had doffed the robes of the ‘‘ Emperor Jones’’ or 
when Mrs ‘‘Emperor Jones’’ had returned to 
her tiny New York apartment, or any of the 
others of the litthe Harlem group, anything es- 
pecially different in their habits of life or man- 
ner of thought which would be a startling rev- 
elation to a jaded world fast learning how the 
other half lives? I think not. 

Yet, not alone, either, are Konrad Berecovici 
and the other Caucasian ecrities, in staunchly 
advocating the idea that a Negro writer must 
forever write of Negroes, first because he lacks 
the necessary knowledge for any other sort of 
writing and second, because portrayal of the 
Negro character offers something new and re- 
freshing. They are warmly seconded by many 
of the ablest men of letters of the darker race. 
At a dinner not so long ago, I heard a promi- 
nent Negro, distinguished in a certain field of 
literature, eloquently argue for this same pre- 
scribed idea—he—a man of distinetly Caucas- 
ian features, and soft, straight hair, whose only 
identity with the race is his color and his wish, 
—whose wife is a highly cultivated young wom- 
an, charming and beautiful after the Span- 
ish pattern, whose fair-skinned babies—four of 
them, two of them fair-haired also, gambol 
about their inviting play-room, just as any ba- 
bies do, scrapping, hitting, pounding, banging, 
erying, only to den quickly their company man- 
ners and smile and curtsey adorably or offer a 
pink-dimpled hand when guests appear, just as 

Continued on page 251 
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A Sociological Criticism of Literature 
The Newer Spirit, by V. F. Calverton 

Published by Boni-Liveright, New York City, $2.50 

IN THIS group of essays under the title ‘‘ The Newer 
Spirit’’, the author, Mr. V. F. Calverton, shows that 
the literary pulse of a given age beats in rhythmic uni 
son with the sociologiec forees of that age; that the 
character of literary criticism and that artistic temper 
ament are moulded by social environment. 

That the dominant motif in religion, science, art and 
literature of a given period is merely a reflex of pre 
vailing social forces of that period is a statement 
which students might do well to conjure with when 
they seek to ascertain the culture determinants of an 
epoch. It has often been said that the artist can only 
be said to be creative in the ,broadest philosophic 
sense; that all he does or can do consciously or un 
consciously is to render articulate the dormant strains 
which pervade his social milieu—and do this with de 
grees of clarity and incisiveness proportionate to his 
ability to perceive and analyze the factors involved in 
human association. While Mr. Calverton accepts this 
interpretation, it would be an injustice to him to say 
that this is the substance of ‘‘The Newer Spirit’’ 
The critical theory which Mr. Calverton propounded 
goes to the very foundation of social structures. 

It is true that social environment determines culture, 
but, according to Mr. Calverton, social forces are them 
selves the result of certain economic antecedents. In 
short, the author’s critique has been fashioned at the 
foizge of economic materialism, i.e., that in every his- 
torical epoch the prevailing mode of economic produc 
tion and exchange and the social organization necessar- 
ily following from it, from the basis upon which it is 
built up and from which alone can be explained the 
political and intellectual history of that epoch, ete.* 

From this viewpoint, Mr. Calverton has done for lit 
erature what Beard and Seligman have done for his- 
tory and Uebeen for economic philosphy. He differs, 
however, from Upton Sinclair, who in ‘** Mammonart,’’ at 
tempts to show that bourgeois literati are hirelings em- 
ployed by tinancial barons to chant the panegyries of 
virtuous plutecracy. Mr. Calverton’s analysis is less 
personal but penetrative and convincing. (In fact so 
impersonal is Mr. Calverton that one wonders after 
reading his essays if he has not devastated the person- 
al element in criticism to a degree quite unnecessary 
for the establishment of his philosophy.) In ‘‘The 
Newer Spirit,"” the litterateur, the artist, the philoso 
pher, and theologian are not so much mercenaries of 
the moneyed powers by which the prevailing social psy- 
chology of their time is unconsciously expressed. This 
social psychology is always determined by the econom- 
ic organization of society; is in consonance with the 
interest of the class in control of this organization; 
and mirrors the social esteem in which the asecendent 
class is held. For instance, in a society not wholly 
divested of Feudalism, one finds Filmer cogitating up- 
on the ‘‘ Devolution of Property’’—a doctrine decided- 
ly in keeping with the hierarchic character of the 


. Seligman, wm the 


page 31. 


*Quoted from Kerl Marz, by E.R. A 
** Economic Interpretation of History,’’ 


é 


economic organization of this period. Later, wher 
middle-class composed of domestic capitalists, traders 
and free-hold farmers arose, the nobility’s prerogative 
was challenged by John Locke, Milton and others w 
laid the foundation for the doctrine of ** Absolut 
Property Rights’’ which was given triumphant impet 
by the Industrial Revolution. In the contest betwe 
the bowrgeois and the aristocrat, which came to fo 
around the close of the 18th century and the open 
of the 19th century in America, France, England, a 
Germany, democracy rode rough-shod over absolut 
and laissez-faire sounded the knell of mercantilism 

Few students would attempt to show that Didero 
Rousseau and Voltaire in France; that Jefferson, Pair 
and Franklin in America; or that Smith, Cobd 
Bright, Peel and Huskisson in England were the 
tellectual mercenaries of the rising bourgeoisie. St 
it would hardly be denied, as Mr. Calverton points o 
that their social philosophy was crystallized by ¢ 
economic and political conflict between an unprivileg 
middle-class and a privileged aristocracy.** In a 
manner, the Protestant revolt against Catholicism is 
class-struggle launched in the religious arena. Here 
is that the middle-class attempts to usher in a strict 
morality based not upon royal extravagance, self-ind! 
gence and worldliness but upon thrift, abstinence a 
material accumulation—all of which conformed to t 
raison d’etre of an evolving business class: saving 
(the genesis of capital), profits and enterprise. 


+ 


According to the author, conflicting class-psycho 
gies, characteristic of the rise and decline of religiou 
sects and creeds, and philosophical doctrines necessari!) 
and to a similar degree determine the form and con 
tent of literature, art and criticism as well. In Feud 
alism, Mr. Calverton shows that the motif in literature 
was the ‘‘aristocratic concept of tragedy’’. When 
bourgeoisie had gained a respectable place in the so 
cial order, finally pre-empting aristocracy by virtue of 
economic and consequent political power, social psy 
chology suffers metamorphosis. The lyries which on 
rapturously extolled aristocracy’s virtues lose their 
potency and social significance, except in so far 
they continue to charm the aesthetic mind or furnish 
the student with patterns of literary form and crit 
icism. Literature now portrays the virtues of bour 
geoise—its thrift, wealth, travails and success. 

The latest development in the history of literature 1s 
the rise of ‘‘Proletarian Art.’’*** This phase begins 
to manifest itself synchronously with the elevation 
the working class through labor organizations and t 
achievement of equal citizenship and free publie educa 
tion by the proletariat. 

In the manner in which he has traced literature and 
art to economic foundations, the author is lucid and 
convincingly logical. But in ‘*‘Morals and Determina 
tions’’, the ‘‘Rise of Objective Psychology’’, and his 
essay on Sherwood Anderson, Mr. Calverton while or 
iginal is not so convincing. After having shown how 
social environment determines the intellectual heritage 


**Vid. The essay, ‘* Socielogical Interpretation of Lit 


erature,’’ ‘‘ The Newer Spirit,’’ p. 19. 
***Vid. ‘The Newer Spirit’’, page 139. 
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of « period, he proceeds to rule out the importance of 
examining the temperament and character of the in- 
dividual artist. He says, ‘‘The study of temperament 
and character as basic co-ordinates in criticism. ... . 
fro which to examine a piece of art is superficial 
and unsatisfactory. Temperament and character are 
immediate, not underlying causes... The real cause 
to be studied is social environment, not temperament 


character, which are but products of social environ 
steeee 


ana 
ment, ete., ete. 

From this one logically infers that the mind of the 
individual artist is mere tabla rasa. But, on what bas 
is but that of varying human temperamentals can be ex 
plained those behavior differences manifested by differ- 
ent types in responding to the same environmental 
stimulus? Why, for instance, are Bertrand Russell and 
Sherwood Anderson both possessed of decided proletari 

<vmpathyf? The former is a Cambridge aristocrat, 
and the latter is of lower middle-class origin, but both 
were born ‘*in a capitalistic society’’. Again, take a 
Samuel Untermyer and a Morris Hillquit, both of 
whom are wealthy lawyers. One is a middle-class lib 
eral, the other is a Socialist. 

Perhaps we shall be told that such differences, which 
can be duplicated ad infinitum, may be traced to some 
defect in the respective environment of these types. 
But, suppose psychology could prove beyond eavil that 
differences in human behavior issue more or tess direct 
ly from environment—perhaps a neurosis due to it— 
would a study of biography be any less important for 
a just appraisal of a given piece of art then than now? 
Psychology can only establish this determinism by 
painstaking clinical research involving the examination 
of psychological peculiarities and geneologies of differ- 
ent human types. And, any worthwhile criticism of a 
given author’s work would needs require knowledge of 
such data as much as of his economic environment— 
this, whether one affirms Mr. Calverton’s economic and 
biological materialism or rejects it for a psychology 
more ideational. 

Rut, if the individual temperament counts for naught, 
as in Mr. Calverton’s rigid scheme of social evolution, 
then there must be an uncanny absolute running through 
the whole social process, fatally determining the behav- 
ior of mental manikins and their ultimate goal. Surely 
Mr. Calverton does not desire to construct a teleology 
so theological and which should logically lead to his 
recognition of the futility of intellectual leadership 
among the very proletariat whom he would educate. 

We shall not quarrel further with the author over 
biological materialism. Some day, science may produce 
overwhelming evidence in support of Feuerbach’s fa- 
mous dictum: Der Mensch ist was er isst. But, until 
more convineing data are in hand, the final causes of 
human behavior—whatever they- may be—remain hypo- 
thetical, and for practical purposes we are forced to 
posit obvious dissimilarities in human type—Mr. Cal- 
verton’s brilliant psychological exegesis to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

This unconscionable waiving of the personal element 
in criticism is not altogether necessary for the estab- 
lishment of the author’s main thesis: ‘‘ Economie 
Materialism’’. According to Karl Marx, who first 
expounded the doctrine systematically: ‘* Die materia- 
lustische Lehre, dass die Menschen Produckte der Um- 
stande und der Erziehung sind, vergisst, dass die Um- 
Stamie eben von den Menschen verandert werden und 
da der Erzteher selbst erzoqgen werden muss.’’’ 
(The materialistic philosophy that men are products of 
their surroundings and education forgets that surround- 
ings must be changed by men and that even the educa- 
tor himself must be educated.) 

However much one may disagree with Mr. Calver- 
tons materialism, he must be duly accredited with 
having analyzed his material with an objectiveness char 


***Vid. Sherwood Anderson: A Study in Sociological 
Criticism, ‘The Newer Spirit’’, page 57. 






acteristic of but few writers. His main thesis is sound 
and cogently developed. He presents a challenge to 
literary criticism and at the same time departs from 
the beaten paths of subjective sociology. 
Abram L. Harris, Jr. 
es sS 


A New Book 

UNDER the title of ‘‘The New Negro: An Interpre- 
tation’’, edited by Alain Locke, a volume of stories, 
articles, poems and discussions will appear this fall with 
the imprint of A. & C. Boni. It will contain 32 illus- 
trations by Winold Reiss, who recently did such splen 
did portraits for the Harlem number of the Survey 
Graphic. There are two general divisions, ‘‘The Negro 
Renaissance’’ and ‘‘The Negro in a New World’’. 
Under the first are ‘‘The New Negro’’ by Alain Locke, 
‘*Negro Art and America’’ by Albert ©. Barnes and 
by Sherwood Anderson, ‘‘The Negro in American 
Literature’’ by William Stanley Braithwaite. Then 
come a group of contributors under the sub-title: ‘‘The 
Younger Generation Brings its Gifts’’, introduced by 
Alain Locke in the ‘‘Negro Youth Speaks’’; with 
stories by Rudolph Fisher, Jean Toomer, Zora Hurston, 
Jessie Fauset and Erie Walrond; poems by Countee 
Cullen, Claude McKay, J. Weldon sohnson, Anne Spen 
cer and Langston Hughes: and under Drama come 
treatises on ‘‘The Drama of Negro Life’’ by Mont- 
gomery Gregory, ‘‘The Gift of Laughter’’ by Jessie 
Fauset. ‘‘The Negro and the American Stage’’ by 
Paul Robeson, besides two or three selected one-act 
plays; the section on Musie offers ‘‘The Sorrow 
Songs: America’s Folksong’’ by Alain Locke, *‘ Jazz: 
At Its Souree’’ by J. A. Rogers and ‘‘Jazzonia’’ by 
Langston Hughes, (with drawings by Miguel Covar 
rubias. 

The last section of the first part is called ‘*The Ne 
gro Digs Up His Past’’ and contains a criticism by 
Arthur Schomburg; Arthur Fauset writes on ‘‘ Ameri 
ean Negro Folk Lore’’; there is ‘‘Heritage’’ by Coun- 
tee Cullen and ‘*The Art of the Ancestors’* by Alain 
Locke. 

The second division begins with ‘‘The New Frontage 
on American Life’’ by Charles S. Johnson; then under 
‘*The New Scene’’ are: ‘‘Harlem: The Culture Capi- 
tal’? by James Weldon Johnson; ‘‘Howard: The Cap- 
stone of Negro Education’’ by Kelly Miller; ‘‘Hamp- 
ton-Tuskegee: Missioners of the Masses’? by Robert 
R. Moton; ‘‘Durham: Capital of the Black Middle 
Class’? by Edward F. Frazier, and ‘‘The Gift of the 
Black Tropics’? by W. A. Domingo. 

Under ‘‘The Negro and the American Tradition’’ 
come ‘‘The Negro’s Americanism’’ by Melville J. Hers- 
kovits and ‘‘ Americanism and the Negro’’ by Paul U. 
Kellogg. 

‘*The Paradox of Color’’ by Walter White; ‘‘ Amer- 
iea’s Color Complex’’ by Frank Tannenbaum, ‘‘The 
Task of Negro Womanhood’’ by Elise MeDougald, and 
the ‘‘Negro Mind Reaches Out: Worlds of Color’’ by 
W. E. B. DuBois, will make a matchless collection. 

The price of the book will be $5.00. 
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(Continued from page 249) 
any other well-bred infants do the world over, 
exhibiting in no-wise those peculiarly different 
characteristics attributed to the Negro and ar- 
gued for by their father. 

For pastime, I recently wrote an intimate 
study of an eminent Negro author and his love- 
ly wife and submitted it to a number of person- 
al friends for their diversion. Except for the 
use of names and a passing reference to the col- 
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or and features of a child, no one recognized it 
as a ‘‘colored story.” There was nothing in the 
scholarly elegance of the man nor in the gra- 
cious charm of the woman nor in the cunning 
eapers of the three children to brand them as 
Negroes, although in reality this couple very 
ardently and energetically identifies itself with 
the black race. 

These are but a few examples. A panoramic 
view of cultured American Negro life will re- 
veal many, many others of the same east all 
over the country. The colored schools are filled 
with the children of such parents, the large 
southern cities abound in their number,—not 
always with quite the same cultural attainment, 
as the very privileged few,—but with a back- 
ground as fitting and an outlook as sane and 
devoid of emotion as any of their compatriots 
of the same level of society, whose ancestors 
have enjoyed some little education and certain 
additional advantages. 

Without stressing the unpleasant and dis- 
mal element of race-prejudice and its cursed re- 
sults, it would be impossible to construct a Ne- 
gro theme as such, from the daily tragedies and 
joys and ordinary pursuits of colored people, 
except of those belonging to the untrained and 
inexperienced groups, who through continued 
lack of enlightenment and contact with refin- 
ing influences have reverted or remained true 
to the African type, which I frankly and readi- 
ly admit is peculiarly different from all other 
race types. 

Above that class, the Negro becomes just a 
person, differing from all other persons in col- 
or, according to the amount of Negro blood in 
his veins,—in dress, tastes and hahits, accord- 
ing to the degree of his cultivation, in manner 
of living, according to wealth. Proof of this 
faet may be found in the thousands of so-called 
colored people who yearly sever themselves with 
such ease from the race to which the laws of 
Virginia and South Carolina and a few other 
states, grown hysterical over what they once 
started and ean not now control, have assigned 
them, to become lost in the milieu of an immi- 
grant crowded white world. If he were inher- 
ently different, the peculiar racial characteris- 
ties supposedly his would be as apparent in the 
white-skinned Negro as in the black. 

If then, a survey of colored American life 
reveals the fact that people are people, white 
or black, the Negro prose writer with safe as- 
surance may invade with his pen, any world he 
desires, for by merely knowing his own race 
people, he knows in addition all other people 
of his country not alone through study and ob- 
servation but per se. Freedom of range of idea, 
unhampered by race consciousness or smothered 
by race pride, he as well as the poet must have, 
if the latent gift of creative art recently un- 
covered to the public is to reach the ripe fulfil- 
ment of its rich promise. 


Not only then will he produce a great Negro 
literature, but beyond that in time, he too, will 
be added to that list of honored men, which 
bears the names of the makers of the creative 
literature of the world. 

& S&S S# 


Cortinued from page 241 


doors to it, they will find not merely a supple- 
menting addition but will discover their basie 
common factor.’’ And though Auguste Mam. 
bour is the greater artist, it honors kis art to 
be in the context of such ideals of human wni- 
versality. 

st 


“Dho’s “Who 


Rene Maran, author of Batouala and Le Petit Roi De Chimerie 
winner of the Prix Concourt for 1922 
R. Edgar Iles, head of Department of Sociology, C. A. & 
University, Oklahoma 
Marietta Bonner, a young writer who lives in Roxbury, Ma 
story received honorable mention in OPPpoRTUNITY Cont 
s&s SF 
Franklin Stewart Harris, President of Brigham Young 
versity, Provo City, Utah 
xj J a 
Alain Locke, was Co-Editor of the Survey Graphic's spe 
a frequent contributor to OpPpoRTUN 
s&s SS 
Herschell Bek is a New York poet whose work has appeared 
in several of the poetry magazines 
ss SF 
Brenda Ray Moryck, a graduate of Wellesley College; ix a 
teacher in the public schools of Washington, D. C 
ss SF 


Georgia Douglas Johnson, author of “Heart ef a Woman" a 


issue of Harlem; is 


“Bronze.” 
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Blight 
By ARNA BONTEMPS 
HAVE seen a lovely thing 
Stark before a whip of weather: 
The tree that was so wistful after spring, 
Beating barren twigs together. 


The birds that came there one by one, 

The sensuous leaves that used to sway 

And whisper there at night, all are gone; 
Each has vanished in its way. 


And this whip is on my heart. 
There is no sound that it allows, 
No little song that I may start 
But I hear the beating of dead boughs. 
s+ SF SF 
An Error in July Opportunity 
The Anthology of Negro Verse by White 
and Jackson was published by Trinity College 
(Duke University) not by the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
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The Conference at Denver 

\T THE Denver Conference of Social Work, Prof. 
F. Ss. Harris, President of Brigham Young University, 
Prove, Utah, read a paper on the subject: **A Sane 
Approach to an Understanding of Racial and Religious 
Prejudices." Jesse O. Thomas, Field Secretary of the 
National Urban League, was programmed to lead the 
dixsussion of this paper. Prof. Harris spoiled what 
ght have otherwise been a splendid contribution to 
this discussion through the very splendidly prepared pa 
that he read, by an unfortunate story of a dia 
logue between two **darky’’ boys. In beginning of the 
discussion, Mr. Thomas said, in part, as follows: ‘‘I 
should have been willing to vote that the paper read 
by Prof. Harris be adopted as a working program, and 
that we eliminate any discussion of it and proceed to 
carry his suggestions into practice, if Dr. Harris had not 
introduced his paper with his ‘darky story’. I am sure, 
Prof. Harris does not realize the paradoxical situation 
in which he placed himself when he came to instruct 
this convention as to ‘How to make a sane approach 
to an understanding of racial and religious prejudices,’ 
and, at the same time, he contributed toward intensify- 
ing intolerance by using the word ‘darky,’ which word 
is originated for the purpose of humiliating, degrading 
and intimidating Negroes. A white speaker may read 
the Ten Commandments, or the Sermon on the Moun- 
tain, after telling a ‘darky,’ or ‘black mammy,’ story 
to an audience where he has Negro hearers; he will be 
heard, if at all, under pretest and impatience. May I 
offer to him, and to others who may become victims of 
like circumstances, some suggestions on things not to 
do, if they would appear sincere and unbiased to, and 
before, Negro audiences? 

‘1. It is never wise, in telling a story, to use the 
words ‘nigger,’ or ‘darky.’ There are few words in 
the English language more distasteful to colored people. 

‘-2. A white speaker is on dangerous grounds when, 
in talking to colored people, he refers to his ‘black 
mammy.’ -Colored people are prone to doubt the sin- 
cerity of that approach. They are more concerned 
about one’s attitude toward the ‘black mammy’s’ 
grandchildren. 

‘*3. Avoid, as far as possible, a patronizing air in 
speaking to Negroes, lecturing them about ‘your peo- 
ple.’ No group, white or black, appreciates or profits 
by patronage. 

‘*4. Intelligent Negroes resent having their race re- 
ferred to as an ‘inferior’ race, and the white race re- 
ferred to as ‘superior.’ They believe that there is no 
such thing as wholesale race-superiority, and that the 
only superiority is an individual matter of character, 
accomplishments and service. (‘If anyone would be 
great among you, let him become the servant of all.’) 

**5. A white speaker, desiring to gain the confidence 
of colored people, should not talk about the education 
which ‘your people’ need. The Negro feels that he 
needs all kinds of education, just as other people do. 
Speakers should always remember that their colored au- 
diences are composed of human beings, with the hopes, 
aspirations, problems, temptations, and destiny that are 
common to the human race—that they are just ‘folks.’ 
That the Negroes who live in their community, town, or 
city, are simply so many human souls. 

‘‘This subject suggested dealing with our making 
contacts with race and religious groups. A sane ap- 
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proach to a religious or race group different from our 
own insofar as an approach has social significance and 
carries with it the building of programs and the adop- 
tion of policies, that, in our judgment, is the most sane 
is to have every race and religious group represented 
given an opportunity to participate on equal footing 
with every other member having to do with the pro 
gram or augurating the policy. A disposition to recog- 
nize the moral, economic and social worth of every hu 
man being, whatever may be his race or religion, will 
help. An open-minded attitude in approaching all ques- 
tions of human relationship, until all the facts that an 
impassionate survey or inquiry will disclose or end, will 
stimulate the spirit of tolerance. A constant exposure 
through inter-racial and inter-denominational contacts, 
the inconsistencies of our mental attitude as reflected 
in our conduct from time to time in relation to each 
other, and willingness to acknowledge that neither our 
race or religious group, or we ourselves have a monop 
oly on all goodness, righteousness, uprightness, praise 
worthinéss or godliness; that each group, be it racial, 
geographical or religious, has a contribution of equal 
value to make to the sum total of human happiness, 
social prosperity, and civie righteousness. ’’ 
a x J x] 


HARLEM HOSPITAL is the first general hospital 
in the country to offer colored doctors an opportunity 
to serve on a house staff, according to Dr. John J. 
McGrath, President of the Board of Trustees of 
Bellevue and Allied Hospitals. 

Five physicians have been doing out-patient work 
at Harlem Hospital, three of whom are appointed to 
surgical service: Dr. D. B. Johnson of the University 
of Vermont; Dr. Louis Wright of Harvard Univer- 
sity, who was head of the surgical department at the 
Base Hospital in France; Dr. Ralph Young of Col 
umbia University; and the other two appointed to med- 
ical service are Dr. Lucien Brown of Long Island Col- 
lege Hospital of Brooklyn, and Dr. James W. Granady 
of Howard University. 

Seven other Negroes will soon be appointed in 
specialties, and ten Negro internes named. 

The initiative in making possible these openings was 
taken by the New York Urban League, and the move 
ment carried through with the support of other Har 
lem social agencies and citizens. 
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After more than forty years as a pastor of the Fif- 
teenth Street Presbyterian Church of Washington, D. 
C., Rev. Francis J. Grimke, two years ago, tendered his 
resignation. The Church, however, refused to accept it. 
After a lapse of a year, the matter was brought again 
to the attention of the church. It was then agreed to 
elect an associate pastor, with the understanding that 
the entire responsibility of the work would fall upon 
the associate pastor. This was done and the Rev. Mr. 
Taylor, formerly of Paterson, N. J., was elected, and 
was formally installea by the Presbytery, on June 21, 
1925. 

& S& & 

Securities worth $1,000,000 were turned over to the 
Hampton-Tuskegee Endowment Fund by John wv. Rock- 
efeller, Jr., im accordance with his recent pledge of 
that amount to aid the “sound work achieved by the 
two institutes in helping to solve the race problem.” 
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Bust of Horriet Beecher Stowe 


A REMARKABLE bronze bust of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, the work of Miss Brenda Putnam, has been 
added to the Immortals in the Hall of Fame, New 
York University. 

Miss Putnam was particularly skillful and sym 
pathetic in modeling a likeness of the famous author 
of ‘‘Unele Tom’s Cabin’’, and it is said she embodied 
in the bust ‘‘all the characteristics which made Mrs. 
Stowe so well loved....It depicts the shy, retiring dis- 
position, the quaint, whimsical humor, the intellectual 
acumen as well as the preoccupation that is so often a 
feature of true literary genius.’’ Miss Putnam’s work 
is in many of the important galleries of the country, 
and she has won prizes at the National Academy of De- 
sign of New York, in the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, the Architectural League of New York, and holds 
a notable place among the sculptors of the day. 

The mention of the worthy addition to the Hall of 
Fame of this bust recalls the unsuccessful attempts that 
have been made within recent years to place Fred- 
erick Douglas where, with others, he would be fittingly 
memorialized. 

BENJAMIN TANNER JOHNSON of Boston, Mas 
sachusetts, became secretary of the Canton Urban 
League, Canton, Ohio, on July Ist. Mr. Johnson is a 
graduate of both Howard and Harvard Universities. 
For over two years, he was associated with Roger W. 
Babson, the internationally known financial expert, in 














Benjamin T. Johnson Ida Mae Myller 





the position of accountant and purchasing avvnt,. 
Then came a period of insurance and real estate |i 
ness, followed by work for the Research and Inyest 
gations Department of the National Urban League on 
an industrial survey, in Trenton, New Jersey. 

SO FAR as it is known, Miss Ida Mae Mylk f 
Indianapolis, Indiana, who just received from W 
force University the degree of Doctor of Divinity, has 
the distinction of being the first woman of any 
of this country to finish a regular course in the 
in a registered Theological Seminary, embracing an 
exhaustive study of the Bible in the original 
guages—Hebrew and Greek—and to receive th: 
gree of Bachelor of Divinity. 

Dr. Myller is a member of the Delta Sigma Sor: 
of Wilberforce and the Chi Chapter of Indiana; 
She has worked as an evangelist in several of 
largest churches of this country and Canada. 

COLONEL PAUL HENDERSON, Second Assist 
ant Postmaster General, severs connections with the 
Postal Service, to become General Manager of the 
National Air Transport Company, a corporation 
talized at $20,000,000, 

Mr. Henderson has always shown a deep interest and 
kindly sympathy for Negro men and women workers 
in the Post Office Department. He will be remembered 
as daring to break away from custom and precedent 
by promoting a Negro to an official position in the 
Postal Service. 

John D. Gainey has this position of administration 
the Railway Mail Service. As Assistant Chief Clerk 
at-Large, his principal job is acting as the connecting 
link between the Postal Department and the colored 
employees. Mr. Gainey is thorough and efficient as an 
official and has been highly commended by Colone! 
Henderson. 

On invitation of the Director of the Summer Insti 
tutes of Public Welfare and the Dean of the Unive 
sity of North Carolina, Lawrence A. Oxley, Direetor 
the Bureau for Work Among Negroes, will deliv«r a 
special evening lecture on “The Negro in the State 
Welfare Program” at the Summer Institute of Put 
Welfare, in session the last two weeks in July. This is 
the first time a Negro has been asked to give a lecture 
at this southern University. 

MR. F. D. BLUFORD has been unanimously elected 
President of the Agricultural and Technical College of 
Greensboro, North Carolina, the largest educational] in 
stitution for Negro youth in the state, by its Board 
of Trustees at their yearly meeting. 

Besides being a graduate of Virginia Union Unive 
sity and Howard University, with the degrees of A.B. 
and B.Ph. from these institutions, he has also taken 
post-graduate work at Columbia University, and has 
taught at Kentucky Normal and Industrial Institute. 
Mr. Bluford was Dean at Alabama A. and M. College 
before coming to A. and T. College, thirteen years ago, 
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tructor in English and Psychology For the 


1X years, he has been Dean of the College at 
To, 

tOFESSOR WILLIAM G 
Carolina, has 
dl, N. C.), the largest 
lucational purposes, 
Pearson has always lived in Durham, where ne is 
rincipal and supervisor of the Negro high schools 
city. 
th numerous 


PEARSON of 
Kittrell 
single gift by a 


Durham, 
College 


Negro 


given $25,000 to 


Besides these regular duties, he is connect 
Negro and educa 
organizations, president of the Bankers’ Life 
Company, head of the Royal Knights of 
David, fraternal beneficial organization; di 
in the Mechanics’ and Farmers’ Bank, and en 
‘ut secretary of the Masons of North Carolina. 
M. Avery, Secretary of the North Carolina Mutual 
Insurance Company, is credited with inspiring his 
ss associate, Mr. William G. Pearson, with the 
of making the $25,000 gift to Kittrell College. 
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Hunton 


HUNTON of Brooklyn became 
lent of the Empire State Federation of Colored 
‘n’s Clubs, at the annual” session held July 7 
at Newburgh, New York. Mrs. Hunton is a 
individual, particularly through her 


known 
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Y.W.C. A. and N. A. A.C. P. activities, and war work 
abroad. She was the first vice-president of the Inter 
national Council of the Women of Darker Races; is 
Chairman of the Department of Programs and Litera 
ture of the National Association of Colored Women; 
President of the Cirele of Peace and Foreign Rela 
tions; a member of the National Y.W.C. A. Council 
for Colored Work, and a member of the National 
Board Committee for Girl Reserves. 
The other officers elected are: Vice 
Mary Devoe, Newburgh, New York; Recording Secre 
tary, Mrs. Florence Monroe, Mt. Vernon, New York; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth Kidd, Corona, 
Long Island; Financial Secretary, Mrs. Antoinette 
Fountain, Brooklyn; Treasurer, Mrs. G. H. Fayerwea 
ther, Brooklyn; Chairman, Executive Committee; Mrs. 
Josephine Holmes Frazier, New York City; Organizer, 


President, Mrs. 


Mrs. Estelle Berkely, New York City; Historian, Miss 
Julia P. Rumford, New York City; Chaplain, Mrs. 
Florence Spivey, New York City, and Auditor, Mrs. 
Mary I). James, New York City. 

The Federation, before adjourning, adopted resolu 
tions as follows: 

Resenting slanderous statements of General Robert 


lee Bullard against Negro soldiers; 

Protesting, by letters, to President Coolidge against 
the Ku Klux Klan Parade in Washington, D. C. 

Promoting universal and sympathetic under 
standing with all foreign nations and establishing 
better inter-racial relations in towns and cities through 
local organizations; 

Forming civies classes to teach women the privilege 
of suffrage, and how to vote intelligently. 
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State Federation of Women’s Clubs in Annual Session at Newburgh, 


New York 
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Native African Troops reviewed by the Prince of Wales 


MORE THAN the customary demonstration shown 
royalty has been showered on the Prince of Wales in 
his journey through South Africa. Elaborate festiv- 
ities made holidays in the several communities where 
His Royal Highness visited, the natives, dressed in gala 
attire, took part in the private and public receptions 
held. 

Luncheons with officers of the Gold Coast Regiment, 
participating in ceremonies of planting trees at Wesley 
College and the Scottish Mission, veing present at the 
Governor’s ‘‘At Home’’, at which leading men of all 
classes of the community were invited, give an inkling 
of the numerous functions arranged for the Prince of 
Wales at the Capital of Ashanti. Elaborate pomp at 
tended the reception at Kumani, with 54 Amanhin and Harry Wills and His Wife Sail for Europe 
Head Chiefs present. A memento in the shape of a 





replica of Ashanti gold of a sword of State, made by 
local goldsmiths, was presented by Chief Nana sei 
jonsu, Omanhene of Mampon, who ended his presenta- 
tion address thus: ‘‘On this emblem I swear by Kr 
manti, the Great Oath, our allegiance to the Throne of 
the British Empire.’’ 

Receptions for His Royal Highness were as hearty 
at Gambia as in sierra Leone, and other colonies. The 
London Daily Mail correspondence, in ridicule of Afri 
eans at Sierra Leone functions, has caused intense 
feeling, as evidenced.in the following editorial con 
ment in a native newspaper: ‘*‘We do not think it 
wise to presume that sensible Africans will be satis 
fied by mere ex cathedra explanations. There is a de 
plorable tendency on the part of some of our Eur 
pean friends to consider that anything will go 
down with the African, and that, even in these days, 
his thinking must be done for him .. .’’ 

Mr. Lawrence A. Oxley, director of work among Ne- 
groes for the North Carolina State Board of Charities, 
announces a gift of $15,000 from Mr. Benjamin Duke 
of New York City, for the erection of a unit for the 
hospitalization of crippled Negro children of North Car- 
olina. This unit will form part of the North Carolina 
His Highness addresses native chiefs Orthopaedic Hospital at Gastonia, North Carolina. 











GET ON THE SALES WAGON 





Agents all over the country are making money handling ‘‘Opportunity.’’ The reason 
for this is clear. ‘‘Opportunity’’ is a sure bet. Everybody who is anybody wants to get 
it, ‘‘to see what is in it’’—to keep up with the rapid trend of the times. Real money is to 
be made selling a magazine that is brimming with stuff that concerns everybody from boot- 
black to college professor. 

Agents wanted. Write today. Liberal commissions to students. 





























